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inay contribute to 
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ways appear respe ‘ctlul to his hearers.— 
pe resp ‘ct should spring trom the reg 
ction that it isthe public, whom he ad- 
dresses, and which must pronounce either 
atust him. The per- 
him are so 
character 
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2d to omit nothing, 
at 
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in his favour or ag 
eans. whom he beholds before 
aany judges, and in that 
eatitled to every mark of deference 

That preacher, therefore, deticient 
in this particular, who appears in the pul- 
pit without due preparation, or without 
thoroughly digesting in his mind, or com- 
mitting to his tablets, what he inteads to 
deliver Lisa proof that he does not 
conceive them entitled to that previous 
neditation and stady, which the composi- 
tion of a good sermon requires. ‘They be- 
rin tosuspect that he disregards, or des- 
pises their judgment, and with per 
y will be litthe disposed to re- 


structions. 


ave 


1s 


this 
suasion, the 
his i 

‘These bold adventurers in the duties of 
:¢ pulpit, who without peavions medita- 
study and prayer, embark rashly on 
and pe ingerous ocean of Chris- 
Han eloquence, never fail to suffer ship- 
it. If a hearer think himself 
despised, he is always ready to return the 
cont:=mpt. Those preachers who rely too 
contidentiy on the quickoess of their parts, 
and mouat the puipit with an air of confi- 
dent indiflerence, must entertain very mis- 
taken notions ot sacred importance of 
their ministry, and of the solemnity in ap- 
pea ng public congregation,— 
Phe most diligent preparation, seconded 
rgiitest talents js searcely 
eyent ou these occasions, 

‘here are two kinds of effrontery, in 
the opinion of a great master of eloqueace, 
which are equally to be dreaded by every 
orator. ‘The first in appearing 
pablickly with acertain air of presump- 
tion calculated to that 
the orator undervalues his audience, or 
that he is not suiiciently acquainted with 
the mignitade and diliculty of his em- 
ployment. ‘* Mihi etiam,” says Cicero, 
“ quique op time dicunt, nisi timide ad di- 
cendum accedunt, pene impudentes vi- 
dentan’’ ‘Phe second consists in appear- 

ig before a large assembly without having 
any thing to offer worthy either of the 
subject he means to discuss, becoming his 
own character, or deserving the attention 
of a number ot serious people, who are 
met together to profit by his discourse.— 
* Quit nihil protest dignum re, diguum no- 
mine oratoris, dignum auribus honinum 
etficere, is mihi, etiamsi Commovetur in 
dicendo, tunen tmpadens videtar. Non 
eum pudendo, sed non tactendo id quod 
non decet, mpudentne nomen effaugere de- 
bemus 7 — lid. 1. de The reproach 
of ettrontery is net to be avoided merely 
by an appearance of timidity, and asolemn 
play of the features; we must, moreover, 
forbear from what is always improper ;— 
and nothing is more so, thau fora preach- 
to have nothing to say, that deserves to 
be heard. Nor would they avonul very 
mer,te {ce saves, who should attempt to 
,much more authorize, either their 
or their idleness, by that passage 
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wines a Suspicion, 


orat. 


pustity 
rashness, 
of St. Matthew's gospel, where our 
viour says to his disciples, * When they 
deliver you up, take no thought how or 

| for it is not you that 


4- 


what ’ 
speak, but the spirit of your Father, that 
speaketh in you;” or by another passage in 
Luke, * settle it, therefore, in your hearts 
not to meditate what ye shall an- 
swer. For! will give you a mouth and wis- 
dom, which all your adversaries will net be 
‘The age of im- 


ve shall speak 


betore, 


able to gainsay or resist.” 
mediate imspiration, to which our Saviour 
past and at any 
rate. his advice can only apply to too scru- 
— and troublesome a preparation for 
iblic We know. indeed, that 
»spirit bloweth where and when it list- 
not when and where the speaker 
It is therefore necessary, in the 
opinion of St. Austin, which he delivers 
ia commenting on these scriptures, that 
ihe preacher betore he mounts the pulpit, 
should study and pray, reflect and medi- 
tate, but when once there, let him then 
ceive be addressed 
himself, which will literally be the 
case, tt whatever he has prepared to say 
be grounded on the princip 
religion, and drawn trom the 
*Discat quidam omnia 
facultatemque 
ciesiasticum, paret 


alludes, is now away ¢ 


Y discourses. 
the 
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eo these p issages to 


to 
les of genuine 
Scriptures, 
Que 
ut 


dicendi, decet virum Ec- 


convenire : 
1. 4. de. doct. Christ. 

Consult Hloly Spirit, before you 
speak to your hearers; learn from him 
by pr ayer, hs y the 
and py nod meditation on the truths 


guid lo 
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juamun. 
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fer not to consult him till you 
to begin vour discourse; for you 
then be in danger 
Pour nrit, orat 


it with the sp-rit of God. 


own s} least, 


Such 


dicenda, sunt, 


Ad horem vero ipsi- 
us dictionis tilud potius bona menti cogitet 
Nolite cogitare quomodo, aut 


study of the scriptures, 
ot 
Christian as what you are tosay: but de- 
are about 
would 
of being abandoned to 
of blending 
conduct 
has the appearance of tempting the Holy 
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Cihost, and is likely to expose the preach- 


er to embarrassment. if 


and contempt. 


not to ridicule 


| that he rather 


The enlightened author ef the book of 
wisdom, when viking of if has 
lefi us a very different idea of the ¢ 
tian orator from that, which son 


‘ 
spe iiiinys:? 
hris- 


} id 
Jim Gehpit 


| and inconsiderate ministers are apt (0 e- 


tertain: ‘Phe Lord (says he, )' *h: cath in the 
first place granted to me to c 
peet, of the things that riven me, 
id above all, the gift of persuasion; for 
our words, 
unto 


ourse, 


is 


PLY sos 


are 


in his hand are both we and 

because it is he that teacheth 
dom, and directeth the wise,’ he, 
is the great master of persuasion, which 
is one of the most excellent branches of 
wisdom. Again he says, * God has gran- 
ted me to speak as 1 would the things 
which Ihave preconceived and imagined 
in my mind,” that is,to express them in 


Wis- 


ofe¢ 


alculated to produce a 
then, as- 


shizht 


as are best c 
persuasion. Whena minister 
cends the pulpit without any, or ver} 


ages 


| such terms, and ander such figures and im- 


preparation either as tothe matteror man- | é 


ner of iis discourses. he is so far from 
following the motives of the Holy Spirit, 


in some sort sims against 


him. ashe himself has taught us what is | 


indispensably required for the difficult and 
important ministration of the word. Let 
every preacher, therefore, who wishes to 
accomplish the end at which he aims, al- 
ways cherish in his heart the sentiments 
of some excellent prayer like the follow- 
ing—* Inspire me, O Lord, with thoughts 
worthy of thee, and with ability toe xpress 
them as forcibly as I desire.” And to do 
this let him omit no endeavors of his 
own, 

St. Chrysostom, who was fully senstble 
of the importance, and dignity ot ‘the evan 
gelical ministry, enjoins ou all preachers, 
(lib. 5. de Sacerd.) to labour ve ry ciligent- 
ly in preparing their public discourses ;— 
* hecause.” says he, ‘the conversion of 
many souls depends upon their labours.” 
It is only in this way that it can be known 
whatis likely to make salutary impres- 
sions on their hearers. Sermons are not 
generally attended to by those who come 
like teachable and submissive dis sciples, 
with a disposition to receive every thing 
that is said with blind deference and res- 
pect, as the dictates of a master; they 





attend rather as composed and disinteres- | 


ted spectators, or as judges and rigid crit- 
ics, often more disposed to blame than to 
approve, to condemn than to applaud.— 
The indolence and indiflerence of some 
must, therefore, be enlivened, and the se- 
cret malice of others must be silenced.— 
Now how 


well digested discourse ? 

The generality of hearers, it is much to 
be feared. flock after our ministers more 
for the gratification they hope to derive 
from their eloquence, than from any seri- 
ous concern for their salvation. They 
prefer the agreeable tothe profitable, and 
are inclined to make little distinction be- 
tween the pulpit and the theatre. With 
itching ears they expect their 
tion to be diverted, and their eyes to be 
gratitied. This frequently is all that they 
require. Dut how unbecommg must it be 
for a preacher thus to betray his sacred 
trust by conformity to such a vittated 
taste; 


the good sense of 


a 


his audience! Instead 


can this be done without the | 
vigorous and acknowledged charms of a | 


imagina- | 


| apparet.” 


to offer thus an indirect insult to | 


of being led away by the erroneous judg- | 


ment of the thoughtless, or the ignorant, 
his aim should be to bring them to 
by inducing them to prefer, even 
tantly, solid instruction to the mere charms 


of declamation: by them, 


reluc- 
convincing 


pect, is to employ “all the powers of per- 
suasion in promoting their spiritual and e- 
ternal welfare, by rational and warm ap- 
peals toall the springs of action in their 
hearts. When once convinced that pre- 
vious study and holy meditation have not 
been spared in preparing to benefit them, 
hearers will uaturally regard their preach- 
ers with veneration and love. 
Let none flatter themselves with a 
lief, that they may be excused trom 
irksome task of composing their ciscours- 
, under a specious pretence, that Heaven 
has endowed them with superior abilities. 
For how great soever a man’s genius may 
be, if it be not cultivated by diligent ap- 
lication, it will be never likely to rise a- 
On the contrary, acon- 
uncommen talents. instead 
of being a plea for negligenee, or idlen 
should rather be a powertul spur to med- ! 
itation and study. It if 
wel! cultivated will produce an hundred 
sold. and of promote Go i*s glory, 
and the sanctification of christian hearers. 
Let preachers then be cautious how they 
expose themselves to - danger of he: ir 
ing one day that reproach from their mus- 
a, =“ Thou sjothiul servait, an 

account of the talent. which I left with 
you.” ' 

i But ifa mon be deficient both in 
and application, wiat krr id of pulpit 
formance can be expected ? Demosthenes 

h all his talents for eloguence. ow- 

ed great pains on his compositios s: and 

when bantered by a friend on this ac- 
count, and forcommitting them to mem- 
ory, his answer was; ‘I should be ashamed 
ear before so gre ata peo} ple unpre- 
or relying en what might suddenly 
ome into my mind..—Plut. de. 10. Orat. 
lia man would obtain « high reputation 
for eloquence, great pains will be requir- 
ipstanc 
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bove me diocrity. 
sciousness of 
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| artificial contrivance of a discourse, 


either from indiifer- 
will soon Jan- 
unknown.— 
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it socu begins to 


reputat 
gratified. 
spuse them. 
[It is nut uncommon to meet w ith preac h- 
ers who approach nearly to the oratoric- 
Quid- 


loative and de- 


al character mentioned by Licero 
guid habuit, habuit ex disciplina Inborem 
quasi cursem forensem noo tulit. Homi 
num ineptias et stultias. que nobis devor- 
ande sunt, non ferebat: Qu: infum detrax- 
it de studio, tantum amtsitde gloria cum 
floruisset adolescens, minor habe ‘est 
coeptus postea.’—-De. clar. orat. AS such 
men have more application than genius, 
they, by degrees, grow weary of the la- 
hor of conmmposition, and become discour- 
iged by the incessant pais, which they 
pe rceive to be necessary for the ecredita- 
ble pertormance of this branch of their 
ministry. Besides, whether it proceed 
from secret pride, or indelence of mind, 
the capricious and fond expectations of the 
public, which every preacher, more or 
less must expect to encounter, becoine ab- 
soiutely insupportable ; and the certain 
consequence then is, that in proportion as 
their application abates, their reputation 
diminishes, and they sooy have the mor- 
tification to observe, that ‘ql the glory of 
their youth is obscured afl eclipsed. 

But, with whatever diligence a preach- 
er should prepare his sermons, he should 
be extremely carefulat the same time to 
infuse into them such ar air of natural 
ease, and earnestness, aS may induce his 
hearers to regard them as extemporane- 
ous discourses. Great art, anda correct 
taste are necessary to give them this ap- 
pearance : ‘Ila quidem maximi laboris, ne 
laborata videanturum ut etiam si elabora- 
ta sit, videatur tota extemporalis oratio” 
Quint. The art consists in convincing 
an audience that the emotions of the 
speaker’s heart are felt by him, at the mo- 
ment he is enforcing them. It is a funda- 
mental maxim in the profession of elo- 
quence, that the perfection of art consists 
in concealing it. ** Desinit ars esse, 
It ceases as soon as it 


re 


si 
°— Quint. 
appears. When there is so much of it as 
to become perceptible, then a discourse is 
no longer eloquent, no longer calculated 
to persuade. It becomes too obvious to 
the hearer’s mind. it rengers him difident, 
it excites suspic cion, and destroys inseris}- 
bly the good opinion, which he bad formed 
of the orator’s integrity. lle lelieves, or 
at least suspects, that the speaker does 
not utter the real sentiments of his heart, 
that he uses dissimulation, that he aiins at 
ensnvaring him. and bas some interest in 
disguising the truth. Now what prospect 
in there of producing persuasion, while 
these opinions prevatlin the minds of an 
audience ? * There is as much difference.” 
says Aristotle, (1. iii.c. 2de Arte Rhet 

* between the natural and artificial ora- 
tor, as between the voice of ‘Theedorus 
the excellent comedian, and that of the 
other actors ef his company ; his ts se 
ural, so apt to Impose upon ‘the hearers, 
that one might be inclined to say, it was 
not the plaver who spoke, but the very 
person, whose character he represented ; 
while theirs seemed torced and counter- 
feited. "The best means of covering the 
is ty 


naf- 


choose such words as prevail most in com- 
' 


if | 
possible, that the greatest m mark of his res- | 





the | 


mon use; after the example of Euripides 
who first discovered this secret, aud com- 
nunicated it to others.” 

* One of the most celebrated orators of 
Rome, distinguished himself wonderfully,” 
says Cicero, * in the art of concealing all 
the artifice of eloquence. His memory 
was so happy, his action so iis 
thoughts and words so natural and proper, 
that he appeared to think and speak, with- 
out having bestowed any previous atten 
tion on his subject—Yet he was always so 
well prepared for his public harangues, 
that the judges themselves were not always 
sutlicie ntly upon their guard to resist the 
Imposing ¢ harms of his eloquence. “ Om- 
Antonto in mentem, eaque 
Erat’ memoria summa 


easy. 


nia yeniebant 
suo queque loco. 


actio singularis, nulla meditationis suspic. | 


io. Imparatus semper aggredead dicen- 


dum videbatur ; sed ita erat paratus, ut 
Judices, illo decente, 
entur non satis parati ad cavendum fuisse.”’ 
«") oral. 

The ancient masters ofeloquence, who 
perfectly understood the 
their art, have given it as their opinion, 
that the respect due from the orator to 
the public should always be manifested 
by ditidence and apprehension. * Lalways 
to Spe ak,” * with some 


Cc. de clar. 


begin says Creera, 


decree of trepidation—* Semper cum tim- 


~ ' 


And surely 
there is good ground for feelings, 
when a man is about to hazard his sentt- 
ts and expressions before the tribunal 
he pubtic [.very preacher may say 
with St. Paul, (1 Cor. “we area 
spectacle to the world. and to 
man: a consideration well calculated te 
damp the presumption of the setf-contident 
and intimidate the boldest among them.— 
This respect, when tempered with modest 
difidence. will prove at all times a check 
to every kind of extrava: iat the 
same time a judicious 
eyer mav 


ere aliquo dicere incipio. ” 


these 


men 
of t 
iv. 9.) 
to angels, 


' > oF 
wnce «< 


censor ur C 


he blamewerthy, or deserve 


| generally speaking correct, 





nonnunguam vider- | 


importance of | ¢ 


n what | 


puble approbation. *Optime,” 
tilian, “reverentia, pudor, metus judicant.” 
When a public speaker is seriously reflect- 
ing, that he is to appear betore a numer- 
ous assembly, and to engage its attention 
by an exhibition of his person and of his 
anxtoas solicitade to enforce persuasion, 
will he not be powerfully induced to cor- 


rect, and render his discourse as pertect 


as he is able, and to examine 
ery word and phrase before he utters it 
in public. The idea that the public will 
be bis judge, will always call him to _— a 
rigorous criticism on himself. But w hy. 


lic so formix I. ible, and so much to be re- 
garded? Is not this public made up of a 
multitude of persons, many of whom are 
either too dullortoo ignorant to judge 
of the merits of a discourse? = "This, in- 
deed, is true ; but the collective opinion 
and jedgment of this multitude of persons, 
who taken individually might deserve but 
little attention, is always respectable, and 
and every 
public speaker should aim at obtaining it. 
‘‘In numero tpso est quoddam magnum 
collatumque consilium quibusque singulis 


judicii parum, omnibus plurimum.”—Cice. 


iid, 

We may further observe, that the de- 
ference which a preacher should pay to 
his audience, requires of him also to ad- 
mit nothing into his discourse, which can 
give them reasonable offence and uneasi- 
ness. In this particular he cannot be too 
tender of their feelings, and should be 
guided by moderation, good sense and dis- 
cretion. ‘The great Roman orator could 
not define eloquence in more appropriate 
terms than by styling it ‘wisdom speaking 
with copiousness—Cop 0.) loquens sapien- 
tia.” And surely no ligher commenda- 
tion can a publicspeaker receive, than to 
hear it said of him, that his discourses are 
always managed with such wisdom and 
address, that however impressive, they 
are never rude and offensive ; that no per- 


son, in listening tothem incurs the hazard 


of any insult to his feelings, or opinions, 
So high does St. Austin esteem discre- 
tion in a Christian orator, that he hesitates 
not to pronounce it a more valuable tal- 
ent tospeak wisely than eloquently. ‘*Di- 
cat sapienter quod non dicit eloquenter, 
potius quam dicat eloquenter, quod nen 
dicit sapienter Although, indeed, by 
adhering to the definition of eloquence, as 
mentioned above, we can never speak el- 
oquently without speaking wisely, ‘We 
cannot (continues this father) speak eith- 
er more eloquently or mere wisely than 
our sacred orators have done; because 


than you immediately perceive that they 
ought not to have spoken otherwise, and 
t ieave you to jadge how much wisdoin is 
necessary always to speak as we ought.— 
After therefore, weighing every thing re- 
lating to the subject, all the circumstanc- 
es of time and place, of the person whom 
the preacher represents, of those whom 
he addresses, and the matter of which he 
is treating ; wien, |say, after an exami- 
nation of all these circumstances, it may 
be said of him, without flattery, this 
preacher shonld not have delivered hiw- 
self inany other manner than that which 
he has adopted, iet bim be assured that 
he has spolen eloquently, and conse- 
quently wisely, ‘Audio dicere omnes qui 
recte intelligunt que ill loquuntur simul 
intelligere non eos aliter loqui debuisse.’ 
lug.ibid. We hear it frequently said 
hy persons returning from sermons, the 
preacher should not have said what he 
did. or should bave said it in a different 
manner. If this censure be founded in 
reason, we may safely conclude, that the 
preacher in these passages was not truly 
eloquent ; because he did not speak wise- 
y. and he was deficient in those decencies 
which his office indispensably demands. 
Episcopal Magazine. 
DOe~wenene 
OBITUARY, 
THE KEV. JOSEPH R. ANDRUS. 


It is with painful regret, that we record 
the death of the Rev. Joserpn R. Anprus. 
‘This event took place on the 28th of July 
last, after an illness of eight days, at Sier- 
ra Leone, on the coast of Africa, whither 
he had gone as Agent of the Colonization 
Society. He had just resigned the duties 
ot this agency, and was tt to return to 
the United States, in order to prepare for 
his re-embarkation to Ajrica as Missionary 
under the Foreign and Domestic Mission- 
ary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in the United States. By the death 
of this pious and werthy man, the church 
and the cause of humanity have sustained 
aheavy loss. Ardently devoted to the sa- 
cred cause of missions, he held his lift 
his fortune as pledged to the suepor' 
promotion of it ;* prep no motives of (riend- 
or interest, or ease. could divert him 
purpose gt had tormed, of 
secrating himself to the conversion of the 
heathen. Cut down in the morning 
odlike undertaking, 
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| Safions 


_ the 


says Quin- | adds another instance to the many we hav@ 


recently had, of those mysterious dispen 
of Providence, which baffle and 
confound the devices and reason of men. 
That it is the duty of the christian world 
io attempt the couversion of the heathen, 
re can be no question among those who 
believe and understand the bible. And 


| yet we see, in many instances, the Provi- 


carefully ev- | 


dence of God app: irentiy thwarting all the 
efforts made for that purpose. ‘The Mis- 


| siouary has scarcely rea. hed the destined 


| may be said, is the judgment of the om 
| cy. 
/seems to have thrown away for nought, 
_ those talents of wisdom and piety which, 


| his usefulness through a long 
let us remember, that ** God’s 
| are not our thoughts, 





point of his labours, before death lays hold 
on him, and arrests at once all his enters 
prizes and plans of benevolence and mer- 
‘Taken off in the prime of his life, he 


on another the night have extended 
vwreer. But 
thoughts 
nor our ways his 
* His way is in the sea, and his 


atre, 


“5 


ways 


) path in the great waters, and his footsteps 
Vare not known.” 
| the early martyrs seem to have been lost, 


‘Thougn the labours of 


yet in the sight of God are they precious, 


' and under his blessing, may have laid the 
foundation of a good that shall last to eter- 


nity. The seeds they have scattered, 
though few, may bring torth, notwithstan- 
diug, a glorious harvest. It seems obvious, 


indeed, that the great work of evangeliz- 
‘ing the heathen, must evidently be eflect- 


ed) by native converts, whose adaptation 


| to the climate and habits, and acquaintance 


with the language of the country, seems 


essential to any great and permanent suc- 


cess. But by what means are these native 
converts to be raised up, if not by foreign 


missionaries? In accomplishing this object 
i} —in setting 
| chinery which is to perpetuate the educa- 
‘tion and evangelization of the people, 
/ workmen must be employed from abroad ; 


into motion the native ma- 


and before this stage of improvement 


can be attained, it may be necessary to 


pact with many a precious life. 

As in the erection ofa pier which is to 
forin, ip the midst of the ocean, a recepta- 
cle for suffering humanity, many valua- 
ble materials must be sunk, and seeming- 
ly lost, before the woek will tell: so, in 
the construction of those moral ramparts 
which it is necessary to raise in the bos- 


om of superstition and cruelty, whence 
light and life may be shed upon the be- 


nighted inhabitants around, it may be ne- 
cessary for many 2 christian martyr to 
bow beneath the wave of death. But they 


are not Jost, either to themselves or to 


the cause of God. They have contribut- 


-ed their share, a most essential share, to- 
vou no sooner comprehend what they say, | 


wards the great consummation They 
have gone to their rest, and their works 
not only do follow them, but survive here, 
at once to bless the world, and to build 


| the noblest monument to their memory 


When the glories of the mightiest and 
proudest conqueror that ever dazzled 
the world with the aprontone of his ex- 
ploits, shall have faded away, and have 
been rolled in that ob! ivious: tide which 
sweeps away all that man ca!'s good and 
creat, the names of aailens, and Bacon, 
and Mills, shall shine bright in the phi- 
lanthrepie page. "The sens of Africa 
shall tell to their latest descendants. how 
these men of God left father and mother, 
and brother and sister, and all the sweet 
endearments of friendship and of home, 
to cross the wide ocean.and dwell ben eath 
the burning sky, and the blasting heats of 
her inhospitable wilds, and counted not 
their own lives dear unto the that they 
might preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. Their infants shall be tanght to 
lisp the names of these benefactors of 
their race, to lift their hearts in gratitude 
to Him who inclined these servants of the 
most High, to go forth in order to prepare 
iu their desert a high-way to the Lord. 
Let not the friends of missions, and of the 
Colonization society, despond, as thongh 
“all these things were against us.” The 
Almighty has not forsaken his cause, nor 
will he be at a loss for instramenits to car- 
re it forward, If a Caurtius could be 
found in Romie. of sufficient patriotism, 
in obedience to the demands of a false 
oracle, to fill up the pertentous gap with 
his own life, surely, the living oracles of 
God, the holy cause of the Redeemer, the 
salvation of immortal sou!s, will not want 
for many a christian hero, who, burning 
with holy zeal. will undertake to plant 
the standard of the cross, the tree of life 
in that wide gap of ruin which pervades 
the regions of Africa. TZflas some have 
thought.it may please God te deny to 
the men of this generation. and of this 
countrys in pal ticular. the honour of rear- 
inv. finally. in Africa, the temple of sal- 
for the same reason that he would 
David to build the temple of 
hecause we have trafficked in 
the flesh her unhappy chitdren, and 
have been men of blood ;" vet it will 
he * well for us that it has been in our 
hearts Let us go on then a lo our 


vation 
not per mitt 


Jerusalem 3 


nil C 
duty. re “elyi ing upon the blessing of heaven 
and being fully assured, that, in any e- 
aveur shail not be in vain in 
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vent. “our | 
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in that where, 
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and store 
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rents d 
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the 
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made them terms 

round no cittic ait: v in accepting. On 

arm the pe sople were, in a short time, ve- 
ry conveniently and comfortat by axed; 
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on thev 


tue ryvivor 
o lin year to a censiderable ni amber, t 
collected. 
On the 
con proceeded 
a suitable place for forming 
it having been prev iously determined, not 
he atiempt to obiain a settle- 

on t After touching: at 

‘nt points oo | co: the avents 
ed, first of Aprillat the mouth 
» Great Bassa Kiver, 
Serra Leone: where, after 
" hegotiat ion, they obtained from 
of Lands, 
part latter, ss 
isfance yatd 
faith and sincerity in the 
li kine. 1 solic 
his oldest son to the care ofthe 
i departure, 
rerra Leone, aud placed bin un- 

der the Rey. Mr. Jobn instruct:ien 
vlish lanwunee, and the christian 
to Sierra Leone on 
d the 


»4. Messrs Andrus and FE. Ba- 


amet 
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mew t 
he Sherbre. 
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week {tye 
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every cil wiich ¢ 
thei vood trans- 
action. oT 

committed 


svente on tt 
agente on tb 


e without itation. 


who brought 
him to => 
son for 
rm the ios 
relizion. Returning 
the 27th, Mr. An 
tion of returaing. 
article, to America he people, at this 
period, were in good health but Mrs. 
Bacoa experienced on the same evening 
vere atlack of the fever; and, on the 
first of May, Mr. Bacon was with 
the same disorder. Sever the peo- 
ple became siortly alter ailected in the 
way, but with symptoins of a less a- 
haracter. 


drus forme 


as 
seized 


al of 


Same 
' 


harp 


ner ¢ 
Gin the 18th of June, Mr. Andra is having 
ynsented to forego the offer of a passage 
America in favor of Mr. and Mrs. Ba- 
whose increasing illness required thei 
immediate removal frota the coast; the 
latter embarked on board a schooner 
bound to Barbadoes ; where they arrived 
in comfortable health, and took their de- 
pariure shortly afterwards to the United 
States. Thay have since recovered; and 
hope to return and resume their benevo- 
len! labors in that country. 

The annual rains having commenced 
shortly after Mr. Bacon’s departure, caus- 
ed, for a short time, considerable sickness 
the people. Mr. Andrus was the 
first victim: whose death was shortly fol- 
towed by that of four of the black people. 
At the date of the last intelligence. heaith 
was generally restored. It was expected 
on the termimation of the rainy season, to 
remove the colony te Bassa, where if 
earnestly hoped they may, throngh the 
blessing of God, realize the accomplish- 
ment of the benevolent object, in’ pursuit 
ibmitied to so many 
varie- 


to 


n 
LUT. 
; 


anone 


is 


of which they have s: 
priv and encountered sucha 


ty of trials. 


ations, 


The tract of land purchased by the A- 
merican agents, is estimated at ‘between 
thirty and forty miles square. It is situa- 

ohn’s River, about the 6th de- 
vree of north latitude. It said to be 
thy and fertile, Iv ing high, and pro iu- 
ring rice of an excellent quality, with all 
ietee d ve- 
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pest. or be we ul! 
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his sinc *rilv, In re Spect to his oro. 
exper 
when the news reached my ears. 
trom my 
re ever sitice l 
Cates; forhe 


Mmsedu 


tthe land. l caunet ‘ss what 1 


Thise 
feit, 
euavy t 
which had been the 
of the death of Mr. 
ly speaking. died in c 
fatigue which he endured in going toth 
and | was the cause of his 
dertakiag that journey; fer f frst pr 
sed it to him, and then urged a 
meeting to be held for the purpose. 
pow Lsee, that byd not Mr. Cates 
thither, the missiunaries would not have 
received lands, Wialiam Davis proiuced 


wden teu at once 


nce 
untrv: 

' 
tat 


but 


gone 


sree 


to 
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of that expedition, dowa to the Ctnot | 


ived at Sierra Leone | 


M weh—— } 


colony . OUP ae |} 


ivated 
} 
houses, 


this j 


fog 


s of the e xpedition of ‘the pre- | 


} down the coast in sah of 


two | 


resolu. | 


as siated ina preceding | 


| sed the people. 


| cattle which graze round the town. 





| seen. 
| common. 


| less than ten minutes, was so 


heard 


accompan! ‘d by the king’s son of 


rere 


@hich the king had made 
and which opened the way 


ment 

; Mr. Cates, 
ramediat aly. 

+ The people were in the evening school 
hen William Days andthe Prince arri- 
ved. 1 took the Prince to the school 
house; and, had our friends in England 
seen the sight, they would have wept tor 
His countrymen, who were standing 
in their respective classes, Teft them with- 
asking leave, surrounded the son of 
their king, shook bands with him in the 
most affectionate manner, and inquired at- 
ter their relatives. Some leaped for joy 

hen thev heard that their parents 
alive: and the prospect of the gospel soon 
sounding in their 
tions as cannot well be described. 
Noah heard that his father 
rea were all alive and well. William Da- 
vis said that he had seen some of those 
who had seld him; and wee tried to hide 
themselves, b eins if ashamed to look athim: 
the his last master, (who sold 
him tothe Portuguese.) when she saw him, | 
ran toward dim, and fell round his neck 
and wept: he heard also that his mother | 
“ but she was too far in the in- 
terior toenable him to pay her a visit this 
time 
and word that he hoped soon to see her, 
audto have her in his family. Some of 
tie people were so struck when the y saw 
Davis, that they scarcely weuld b ‘elieve 
that he was the same; as an justence of 
ove returning, who had been sold out of 
the country, bad never occurred before.— 
Is this not « Joseph's case 2 Ob,lLow won- 
ithe Lord. 

*'The missionaries have agreed to set- 
tle cn the shores of the Bassa country, in 
the beginning of next dry season.” 

{tf had been the intention of the Church 
iety, to embrace the first 
opportunity of entering oa the promising 
ficld among the Bassa people, which Mr. 
Cates’ visit had ‘The Society 
wiigreatly rejoice that American chris- 
tivns have gained a footing there; and 
that iis previous researches and labours 
have led, ig any measure, to the attain- 
ment of their object. The new colony 
will serve as a point o i to the ex- 
ertions of native, as well as of American 
and Luglish christians, to diffuse the light 
of the gospel on these shores. 

As these circumstances have given new 
interest to Mr. Cates’ proceedings with 
the inhabitants of the country where the 
American settlemeut is te be formed, we 
shail extract from his Jeurnal the chief 
particulars which occured : 

Marek 6, 1819.—At six o'clock we pro- | 
ceeded to a small town at the bar of St. 
John’s river Davis read a few verses of 
the second chapter of Isaiah, and addres- | 
They were attentive and 
willing to hear; but could say nothing as | 
tothe probability of a person being al- | 
lowed to settle among them as a teacher. | 

King John’s ‘Town is about six miles | 
from the sand-beach, ina fertile country. | 
‘The soil appears good, and though now | 
in the midst of the dry season, there is | 
plenty of grass to support the numerous | 
The | 
houses are generally circular, the roofs | 
commencing at about three feet from the 
ground ; many of them are carried up, in 
a conical shape, to the height of twenty | 
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out 


were 


ears, caused such sensa- 
David 
ant his breth- 


mistress of 


as alive: 


dertult are the ways of 


Viissy nary Soc 


opened. 


| or twenty-tive feet ; the top being detend- | 
| ed by a turf of earth, on which a plant re- 
| sembling house-leek grows. 


They are 
better built than any that we have lately 
Mud walls and matted floors are 


Our arrival was soon noiwed abroad— 
when men. women and children ran to- 
gether to jook at the white man. IT was 
sitting ina large palaver house, which in 
filled with 
people, that the heat became quite oppres- 
sive; while the noise was snch, that a 
stentor must have despaired of being 
I was obliged to move into the 
open air, where [ sat nearly half an hour 
to gratity their curiosity. It was amusing 
to the various countenances 
which surrounded me. Many of the mea 
came io shake my hand; while the wo- 
men pressed on the shoulders of the men, 
and thrust the childrea under their arms 

with various in- 


obsers e 


and legs in all directions, 
surp fear. 

Atter the crowd of men andwomen had 
retired, the children seemed to indulge a 
lithe loager in the novel sight ; and moved 
round me at afew yards distance, to sur- 
vey both back and front, as we do a 
chained wild-beast 

‘The approach of the king was now an- 
nounced, Some mats were spread, and a , 
wood: ed chatr, which had lost its 
back, was brought for him to sit upon.— 
ebie old man: but 
better than | 


dications of rise or 


n-Sea 


The king is a fe 
sessing his faculties much 
d, 
people then began to express their 
about That we should have 
trom Sierra Leone, seemed almost 
incredible: and,in order to get rid of 
this dithcuity, one men stated it to be his | 
ti ecame down trom heaven; 
thought, ef course, a shorter 


pos- 


expect 
bia 

Opiore is 
it ' 

Waikeu 


Us. 


opinion, th 
which he 
journey. 

" The king supplied us with a house: 
and, soon after, senta large bowl of beef 
and soup; Sut as it h id too large por- | 
tion of palm-oil tor my taste, the men en- 
ioved the benenit of it. 

"March 1819, Sunday.—The king 
word, that, by eight o'clock, he want- | 
edto hear our book. [ went therefore | 
Tamba and Davis. We found him 
seated on a leopard’s skin, on a mat on the 
ground, in a small court surrounded with 
houses. which were connected with mud 
walls, and through which there were 
three entrances. His head, in addition tc 
the red cap, was now surrounded with ao 
enormous quantity of leopard’s teeth tied 
together. ‘There did not appear less than | 


sent 


with 


' neck, 


lin the University at Oxtord. 


| than solid ; 


he, however, sent her a present, | 


ae 
/sionary from England, 
obtained a charter for the College | 

of William and Mary, in V irginia, in the 
! 


, number of physicians, 


| into 


| cerning commun ity. 


| tgnorance, among what 


} } 
| ea. 


| ervation of the works ef ancient 
iW hich, in other situations, the rudeness of 


| tion, which must ensure re=pect. 


ou 

eee 
wo hundred, the weight of which must 
have been severely felt by his enfeebled 
About 30 people were admitted 
withus. | read aa of the 18th chapter 
of Matthew, and addressed them; Davis 
repe: ating, in Bassa, what l said, very af- 
tenlively. [ Wash. Rep. 

cinta 

EXTRACT FROM 


DR. STAUGHTON’s ADDRESS, 


| Delivered ut the opening of the Columbian 


Colle ve, in the District of Columbia, Jan. 
oy = 
be Of t 


he excitement in favour of litera- 


| ture, produced when colleges began to be 
| erected, 
| the 
_ versity of Bologna alone contained 19,000 


some idea may be formed from 
fact, that in the year 1262, the Uni- 
students. As early as 1340, 20,000 were 
In the same 
century, on a question agitated in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, 10.000 graduates gave in 
their suffrages. ‘The advantages these in- 
stitutions prese 
rer, it is admitted, were more specious 
for, in the ave we are descri- 
bing, the grand luminaries of modern sci- 


ence were below the horizon. 
| 


If Burope deserves the tribute of praise 
for having disseminated literary establish- 
ments over all her nations, a weed not less 


sert, that there were schoois aaterior to 
the deluge, of which Adam, and Enoch, 
were the successive superintendents, it is 
certain that, at Naioth in Ramah, schools 
ofthe prophets existed. Sons, or as the 


/word may import, students of the proph- 
ets, were found at Bethel and in the plain 


| of Jericho, 


Klyah and 
seminaries 


care of 
similar 


under the 


Elisha. These, or 


| probably continued until the Babylonian 


Synagogues, which, after this 
beran to grow in number, 


captivity. 
catastrophe, 


| ditional edifices will soon be 


in some degree superseded the use of | 


' schools 


. but did not destroy them. A short 


‘time before the birth of Christ, Jewish 


| Shamma, 
were each at 


nted tothe juvenile inqui- | 


conspicuous is due te the veneralle fore- | 


fathers by whom our country was coloni- 
zed. The winds and billows that pressed 
them to the shores of the Atlantic, trans- 
ported the porest morals, the mest rational 
and enlightened ideas of devotien, and the 
steadiest babits of industrious life. 
ly had they begun to till the earth for their 
subsistence, before their views 
rected to the culture ef the mind. The 
trees of the forest furnished their academ- 
ic groves, where their youth were educa- 
ted in whatever could contribute to use, 
and ornament, and liberty, and henour, 
and virtue. Without entering into the his- 


tory of the earlier schools, every lover of 
learning in the 
| lect, with graiefal pleasure, that the mor- 


United States must recol- 


ning sun shed its res on Marvard College 


' in Massachusetts nearly two hundred vears 


The talents and exertions of a mis- 


the Rev. James 


O. 
Blair. 


year 1693. More than an hundred and 
twenty years have elapsed since the col- 
lege was founded in Connecticut, whose 
name has embalmed the memory of Go, 

eroor Yale, 
from which have come forth so large a 
advocates, and di- 
vines, was thrown open about the year 
1738 : and the institution which has grown 
“the University of P ennsylva mia,’ 

was originated in 1750. ‘The University 
in Rhode-tsl: ind, deriving its present name 
from the muniticence of Nicholas Brown, 
Esq. appears to have been projected in 
the Philadelphia Association, in the year 
1762. Nurtured by the pious care of the 
Rev. Dr Manning, supported in a good 
degree, in its youth 
the Rev. Morgan Edwards and the Rev. 
Dr. Hezekiah Smith, and encouraged by 
“the adventurous and resolute Browns,” 
it has attained to a well-nerved maturity, 


‘and is “stretching forth the curtains of its 


habitation.” 

The swell of a tide elevates every thing 
subject to its influence. Proportionate to 
the progression of population; to the 


| spread of commerce over the ocean ; to 


the advancement of home manufactures ; 
to the improvement and extension of agri- 


culture, has been the diffusion of learning 


Recumbent no longer. she rises—the sta- 
bility, the glory of the Republic. Ia the 
eastern world, villages and towns are rare- 
ly increasing. ‘Uhe gazetteer of one gen- 
eration scarcely requires a new edition for 
the succeeding. On the contrary, in these 
United States, new hamlets and cities are 
reflected from a thousand streams, and 
the Muses. 

are already 


From thirty to forty colleges 
flourishing among us, under 


| the direction of men whose qualihications 


possess the esteemand veneration ofa dis- 
Schools mu! ti 


sie” 


are 


literature had gained a considerable as- 
cendency. by the instructions of Hillel and 
who, according to Jerome, 
he head of a celebrated es- 
tablishment. Even after the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, the 
mies in the various countries into which 
they were dispersed. Calmet hesitates 
not at stating, that ‘on the ruins of these 
schools were formed those of Ueypt and 
Europe.” It is an interesting fact, 
several of their most eminent teachers. 
Maimonides, Aben-Ezra, Jarcis, 
Nathan, and Kimchi, flourished a very 
short time before the founding of Europe- 
an colleges. 

Itis far from being the sentiment of the 


/General Convention of the Baptist De- 


| pomination, or of 


any of the 


iwho have been concerved in the erection 
' of the bnil ling in which we are this day 


Scarce- | 


were di- | 


assembled, that a liberal education is an 
essential qualific ss ina Christian min- 
ister. A vast number of excellent men 


are to be teund ia the churches, and 


| will be succeeded by hundreds more,who, 


| hearts of multitudes. 


| pupilage under the 
- | heavenly Master, and who 


“Nassau Hall in New Jer rsev, | 


| of tongues, 





, by the collections of | 





| minister of the sanctuary. 


without the advantages of literature, fa- 
miliar with the doctrine and power of the 
gospel,and called, as we believe, of God, 
to their office. have been instrumental in 
the converstou and sanctification of the 
May the Supreme 
Head of the church still more abundantly 


| body, 


Jews had their acade- | 


that | 


Rabbi | 


| ion, for the passage 
| gress, and the declared untconstitationality 
individuals | 
| Rhode-fstand and Louisiana, 
prec eeded-— 


| estate out of the 
-and to place it in the hands 


vty 


‘ 

% > 
Arsier meuioning the benefits which go- 
vernments may derive from patronizing 
education, by which they “throw bul- 
warks around, that shall remain firm and 
unimpaired, when brass and marble shall 
have fallen and decayed,.”’ the Doctor ob- 


' serves that * the Columbian College is o- 


pen chiefly to classical and theological 
students; butshould the blessing of Heav- 
en descend on the projects and crown the 
exertions of its friends and supporters, ad- 
erected,where 
lectures will be delivered on the Institutes 


' of Law and on Medical Science.” 





SEVENTEENTH CONGRESS. 
The subjectgin discussion before this 
are the following .—A reduction of 
the pay of Custom-Honse Otlicers-—-Ap- 
propriations of money for 1622—Protec- 
tion of Commerce against ie 
of choosing Electors ot President and Vik 
Preside nt— Reduction and re-organization 
of the Army—tIncrease of Vessels of War 
fur the Navy—and 

THE BANKRUPT BILL. 

Mr. Sergeant, of Penn. delivered an able 
speech in its favour in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Jan. 21 aud 22, from which 
we make the tollowing extracts. 

After stating the necessity, in his opin- 
of such a law by Con- 


ef such laws as passed by New-York, 
Mr. Sergeant 


‘The tirst question io be determined, 
whether it was expedient to take the 
hands of the insoivent, 
of others. for 


was, 


‘the benefit of his creditors, to whom it of 


right belonged, or to leave it in his hands, 
subject to his exclusive control and = di- 
rection ? On this subject, Mr. S. could 
appeal with safety to all who resided in 
or near a commercial coimmunity, to say 


' what was the expedi nt course, in regard 


crown their pious and laborious endeav- | 


ours. But these very men are, for the 
most part, among the first to regret that 
the treasures of knowledge have, to them, 
never been unfolded, and many of them 


are among the most liberal encouragers of 
Attainments, such as | 


theological schools. 
the apostles of Christ were permitted to 


to the effects of a failing merehant? It 
was a question of easy solution, in which 


| the creditor was, perhaps, more interested 


i than the debtor. 


realize, who for three years passed their | 


were after- 
wards endowed with the astonishing gift 
it were vain to anticipate ; but 
surely the improvement society has made, 


during the past thirty years, intimates the | 


propricty of a corresponding one tn the 
Surely, with- 


ont relying on a translation, how much so- | 


| 
| 
| 


ever approved, it is desirable that a pub- 
lic teacher be able to read the pages of 
inspiration in the lauguages tn which they 
were written. Unacqnainted with the 
consiruction of his mother tongue,with the 
history of nations, with the economy of 
the earth and heavens, and with the sci- 
ence of composition, he must deplore the 
privation he suffers, when called to de- 
fend the truths which are dearer than life, 
in the presence of adversaries who have 
arrayed themselves in all the armour 
which learning can furnish, Of the sober 


/use made hy the apostle Paul of his fa- 


miliarity with Grecian poets, we have a 
beautiful specimeu in his speech before 
the Areopagus at Athens. Inthe present 
age, when ries are passing into 
almost every region of the earth, itis ev- 
ident that, to enable them with the great- 


Mission g 


/er facility to acquire new languages, and 


| of childhood and 


to translate the scriptures from the erigi- 
nal text,a sound and extersive education 
is not only desirable but necessary. — It is 
admirably ordained in Providence that 
the powers of reasoning during the stages 
youth are feeble, while 


| ° . - . ‘ . 
the memory is In full vigour, and industri- 
new edifices ascending for the resort of 


ously engaged in collecting materials for 
the future service of the understanding. 
This arrangement in nature inculeates the 


propriety of commencing acourse of stu- 
| dv, and particularly the “study of langna- 


plying for the purpose of imparting to the | 
' 
future heroes of the Union the knowledge | 


enlarging the regions of medicine and law. 
In the midst of other improvements, the 


of military tactics, and of exploring and | 


pious and enlightened mind must have ob- | 
served, with Conscious pleasure,the strong | 
las weilasa € ‘lussical department. 


efiorts that are employed by Christians of 
well nigh every denomination, for 
municating instruction to approved young 
men who promise usetulness in the minis- 
try; especially when it is recollected, that 
vere called the 
clergy, was a sleeping and pestilential 
morass, whence arose the low exhalations 
with which Europe, forages, was darken- 
It is the part of candour to acknow!- 
edge that, to the colleges attached to the 
cathedrals, we are indebted for the pres- 
authors. 


the Vandal and the Goth might have des- 
troyed; but at the same tim 


com. | 
| ipportance of education in g@eneral. 


ces, W here su much is to be recollected, 
as earty as practicable. Tious youth, 
called by the churches to officiate in the 
ministry of the gospel, should beware lest 
the golden period for mental improvement 
foreverescape them. ‘Tho cbservations 
Lam offeri ng are pre dicated cu the fact, 
that our college embraces a Theological 


{t is unnecessary to insist on the sacred 
Ma- 
ny oi the ablest authors 
modern times have exhibited its value.— 


What ifberitance, equally precious and 


permanent, can a parent bequeath )__ } 


W here 
Ahe consolation of 


is the man that does not aspire at 
reflecting. in lite’s de- 


cline, that he has trained up his cluldreu 


2 it must be | 


contessed, that what was tanght of gram- 
' 


| mar and of magic, of mathematical figures 
_and of divinity, contributed nothing tothe 
/expansion of intellect, to the devek pe- 


ment of the righ ts of socie ty. or to the 
ing and true God. 
which Prideaux denomina tes “the re 
of the schoolmen,” theological questions 


were decided by the writings of a heathen 


During the period 


en 


phil losophe r, anslated into Latin trom a 


version made by the Saracens, the follow- 
ers of Mahomet. 

The Jewish nation was never 
ruished for the retinements of science.— 
It presents to the world. notwitstanding. 
examples of religious and moral instruc- 
With- 
lebrews as- 


dist*n- 


i ' 
the 


out admitting, as some ¢ 


spiritual and elevated worship of the liv- 


; pro 
i 


in the way that they should go? One 
consideration must not be fo rgotten.— 
Children are the hope of the coming age. 
A few years wij] introduce upon the stage 


of public action another generation ofmen, j 


who, when we are sleeping with our fath- 
ers, will offer to the world examples. and 
spread throngh it principles, that sball 
ve useful or detrimental, correspond- 
ing with the direction that education shall 
have communicated. Other physic 
will enter the chambers of the affteted :-— 
other divines will be heard from our 
pis; and other civilians display their tal- 
ents in courts of judicature. Yonder mag- 
nificent Carrrot will concentrate the 
dom of other senators, and ith 
the periods of ether represeutatives.— 
Let the parent, the patriot, the Christian, 
pusly ponder on this idea, and he wall 
no more negiect his duty than he can cease 
to love his children, his « ountry. his 
God. ‘The tormation of the manuers of 
3 euth is the moral tute “Um bv w hich 
may raise the world,” 


resound 


seric 
and 


we 


instructions of their | 
the 


The relation of debtor 
Mr. &. observed, was deeply 
of society. ‘Vo 
constitated authorities 
were bound to periorm the duty 
justice. To the debtor there 
superadded to that jusiice, the duty 
of humanity. Peculiarly was this 
ia a country which prefessed 
a government of laws, where the 
rich and the poor yielded an equal obedi- 


and creditor, | 
interesting to all classes 
the creditor. the 
ot 


was 


case 


to be 


| ence and support to the laws, vad were 





ans } 


Wis | 
i 


| cnre to the creditor an 


; or. 


rcivilized commercial 


sort. 


| is ina worse situation. 


pul- { 


| bandoned it ¢ 


equally entitled to their protection. — It 


| Was a country of freedom, where all who 
' participated tn its conflicts, were 


entitled 
to participate in the happiness those con- 
flicts had secured. Our government was 
established.not to agerandize the lordling, 
and spread its glory by trampling im the 
dust the child of misfortune ; but for the 
nobler purpose of giving equal security 
to the peasant who sleeps on straw, and 
to the wealthy satrep who reposes on 
down. The blessings ef our Const tution 
reach beyond the palace. They enter 
the humbie shed. They cheer the heart 
of the wretched with consolation. and 
buoy it up with hepe. They redeem 
himself and his children from bondage, 
and cast their reflection upon the domes- 
tic fireside. ‘The once prosperous citizen 
looks to his family—to his social circle — 
to the delights of bett r da vs, which no 
act of folly or injustice have ia stly requi- 
red the forfeit of—be looks with ardent 
gaze at the constitution cf bis country— 
and he turns toask you, shall there bles- 
sings be Jost without a crime, and the 
nominy of imprisonment be incurred with- 
out fanit? Shall the creditor incareerate 
his debtorat pleasure—shall the dominion 
of dollars and cents, give him the power 
to say that there he shall live, there he 
shall d'e—and thers he shall be buried 2-— 
In that gloomy abode, he hangs uo longer 
on the skirts of mercy. Hop ve is bounded 
by payment, and the Iunit of grace, is the 
hatance of the ledger. It is indeed easy 
to say to the debtor, why did you ask for 
acredit? andto the creditor, why did 
yon give it? But it was not equally easy 
to proctise on the enquiry. Conmerce is 
carried on upon the principle of credit. 
{tis un:form and universal thronghout the 
civilized world. Yo depart from it ip 
particular cases, might exeite derision, 
but would rarely impart confidence, or 
the authority of example. 

The bill under consideration, 


ig 


Mr. S. 


| contended, bad a strong bearing upon our 
of ancient and | 


public morals, and national reputation.— 
The public morals required that the dis- 
position of insolvent estates should not 
he left to their own management, unawed 
by restraint, unchecked by law; and that 
ournational reputation required the enac. 
tion ot such a body of laws as should se- 
equal participa- 
tion in the eflects of an untortunate debt- 
Wise and fit, therefore. was, that 
the constitution of our guvernment should 
the ct its spec ial notice. Kvery 
fi within his 
e, bad made a provision of this 
It had been done peculiarly torthe 
security of the ereditor—and it was mat- 
fer of special observance, that at this 
moment,an absent merchant in the U. S 
both r and 
ould be ow Eneland 
Hellan’d. France, or 
also worthy of remark, 
that been known ever 
pta bankropt system, posses 
cardinal qualities, bas ever 
fierwards. ‘Phere 


it 
hi 
rive cub £ 


OD. 


kno 


»wied ute 


credit: 
debtor. than he w 
Scotland, Ireland. 
cpr. It was 
that no nation 


; 
Oo 


, 
has 


once to 


ed of these - 


is a Pe- 


| marka!le coincidence a'so in these laws of 
| 
| the several nations. 


They Ci 
ever the 


me 


to 


Satine resnuit.—How y may 


in their political instifutions——in their 
| tem 
erpmeut apd poli 


relations or internal gov- 


€, yetlney agree in this 


of foreign 





- 
ardinal 
of the 


j particularly in the main c¢ 
thir Lill—the security 


a" 
pouts of 


creditor and the relief and liberation of 


the debtor ‘The bankrupt law of Spain 
was en acted in 1737. ulmwost a cent iy 
It differs in the inode of proceeding, 
from the bankropt law of England, but 
the car linal objects In View are prog is 1 
the same. If two thirds of the creditors 


in number. and one half in 


a- 


v0. 


amount, or one 
half jnnamber. and two thirds ta amount, 
of exoneration 
ot the credit 
compromise. So it is 
example of which 
sarily carry with it a 
that of 
ve been long distr: 


», 4 
VO uation 


rye up prin 
the «debtor, the 


iple 
verth rest 
are aut j 

rin HI 

ry mt 
greater auihority than 
Phe Dutch ha 
for their industr 
bas better 
trade; and their sober habits, et 
and commercial or 
them to an eminent ronk in the 
nations. Itis not unti! 
past that they have lad a bank of discount 
and deposit among them. A bank of de- 
posit they had. But a bank of discount 
was unknown tothem. ‘Their law, like 
that of Spain, permits the major creditors 
in number and value, tn like manner, 
enter intoa compromise that shall bind 
the minority. ‘he bankrupt law of Eng- 
land, Mr. S. observed, was well known to 
all. It required neither comment nor il- 
Justration Having been enacted so early 
asthe year 1542, in the earliest days of 
commerce in that country, when the prin 
ciples of gavernment and trade were fit 
le understood, it was not SUrprising, al- 
though it was unfortunote, that principles 
and impert cltions were Intused in its ear- 
ly that have grown with 
growth, and matertally 
quent usefulness. Under all its disadvan- 


als: 
count 
Span.— 
vnished 


y and wealth. 


terprize 
entitled 
of 
hin ten vears 


pote iV. have 
history 


wit 


to 


. ifs 
progress, Hs 


injured its subse- 
tages. however. its operation has been 
salutary, and it was not now the intention 
of the r vernment to expunge the system, 
but only to limit and detine it. So harsh, 

Hyurman, law oon 


and unjust. and i was the 
inning, and soexclusively was it cal- 
“+ olthe 


' 
lebtor 


its beg 
Land intended for the bene 
. that, aft pping the « 
his ho ty 
Thas the 
beginning of the 


Ss prope tv, it cons'yned 


- to the creditor’s mercy. 
; aw continued until the 
last century. 
stood that man was to be with asa 
moral being; that, if he was affected by 
passion, he influenced by feel- 
ing; that he was operated on by motive, 
and that moral persuas on might be resor- 
ted to with happier effect than the sturdy 
force of inflexible law. Mr. S. was 
about to pass an encomiuin on the intelli- 
gence, industry and prudence of the Brit- 
ish nation. Whatever it was, it was hoown 
to all; and the operation of the bankrupt 
system in that country required neither 
argumeut nor illustration. Ireland had 
no bankrupt law until 17 ‘They had 


I 
dealt 


was also 


noi 


1770. 
been acquainted with the English bank- 
rupt law for three centuries——and 50 years 
ago, long aba to the Union, they e- 
nacted a system of their own, which con- 
tinues to the present day. Scotland had 
only a partial bankrupt law till the year 
1793. It was continued until 1814, when 
its provisions were improved and extend- 
ed, and is now the law of Scotland ” 

After stating the present bard case of 
debtors who are in fact bankrupts, Mr. 5. 
inquire es— 

* What can the be inkrupt do, under these 
circumstances? He is indebted to a large 
amount. He has no discharge—no ex- 
emption. If he rises, it is but to fall. It 
his friends assist--their advances and his 
own earnings are swept away, before he is 
abie to repair his tallen fortunes. It he 
struggtes to extricate himself, he sinks un- 
der the load. and retires broken hearted 
aad ferlorn, without even the comforts of 
hope to sustain him. If this alternative of 
wretcheduess is not experience od. there ts 
another that inevitably foilows, if possible 
still more to be deplored. ‘This as the co- 
vering of property under the names of o- 
thers Gentlemen from the 
must often have seen on the stores of mer- 
chants signs with the name of a merclant, 
and * A. B. agent” ‘The agent is in 
ality the principal, the 
principal has no real mierest in the 
cern. 


while professed 


con- 





GENERAL COURT OF 
No subject of much 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


general interest 
decided by this body since our jast publi 
The ine the C Bost 
Maryland Resolutions in relation to lands of the 
United States for general edu ad the 
Basis of the Senate, are the subjects of the most 
moment, but which remain for consideration. 
In the Hot Jan, 25 
pointed to rep eg 


necessary to piac 


erparation of ity yn—the 


cathon—a 


»—The Committee ap- 
li may be 


nésati 
repotted the 


n the measures white 
e thee Senate ul 
ible basis, Xe. 
lowing Resolutions, viz:— 

Resolved, That it is expedient 
Distri the Commonwealth for 

forty Senators and Counse Ik rs. 
wars j 
monwe 
to provide, 
choice of C 
city sh il] 
Resolved, Tiat the Constitution be so amend- 
that In making Districts for the 
choice of . and Senators, no county 
Y be divided, if the constitutional namber of 
ricts can be formed without 
Resol Ubat the Cc 
ed as to provide, that no two counties shell be 
Joined t » form a district for the « hou e of Coun- 
sci, and Sen: one of the cx 
be too small] to m 

Senator. 
Resolved, 
ed asto}{ rovide, 


factory 


and ung iestron 


to 


choice o! 


forthwith 
the 


Mas 
that 


yminsellors and 3 


alth of suchusetta be so amended as 
tricts tor the 


enators, no tewn or 


1; , 
talfig 


im th 


, j ) ! 
pe cividca. 


' 
€d as to provide, t 


sunsellors 


at divisi »). 
ion be so amend- 


if 
ved, yHstitu 


yrs ators, unless 


ake a district entitled to one 


amen i- 
Lowever large 
more tLan 


That the Constitut jon beso 

that no dis strict, 
it may be, shall be entitled to 

SIX Senators. 

FINANCES OF THE STATE 

Jan. 25, the tee of 

v orable report on the fisc al conce 

which was read and ordered to 

receipts of the curremt year 


house 


Finance made a fa- 
rns of the State, 
be printed. The 
atec at 


commit 


ore esta 


committee 


understood the principles of | 





It was then found and under- | 





eastward 


} st 


ful- 


That the Constitution of the Com- ! 


uNnties , 


$227,000—of which 80,009 will be 
Banks. The expenditures are 
i47 dollars and 23 The 
sury on the Ist inst. was 24,84 
hieh will leave in the Treasnry, 
‘anuary next,e balance of F283 
ifa St Vex of §100,009 is tmposed, 
s year 1523, will be $222,485; and 
$°902.322 which w 
ue $20,162 rents, whicb. ad- 
ve 


estimated at 
cash in the 
2 dollars 75 cents, 


> 
~ats 
cents, ‘Trea- 
on the 
5 a2 cts. 

the re- 
moO ADS 


and 


a'é 
*) 
hth 


bal iuce 
558 
to the payment of the 
will 
are in fave 
Q00 for this year. 


md 29 


et 
be 49.500. ihe 


r of a Stats ix of $100, 


ad . | " 
> Slate, Wich then 
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When it is considered that tie ag re rovement 


our public religious teachers 


ath 


n every denom- 


n of Christians, calculated to have an 


immediate church 


and conzr which ored 
valuable gi the Le 
de wit expected that our readers will not 

a 


ceon each 
be 


ministry, it may 


happy hofluen 


and 
gation with 


its for 


may fay 
conte 


be 


, but pleased, that this subject is occasion- 


of- 


a! ' discussed in ourcolumngs. Uhere is no sub- 
ject, 
Holy Scripture 
in know! 
the 


communi 


perhaps, more forcibly bro’t to view in the 
3,than the 
edge and holiness: 


necessity of progression 
and whatever may be 
profession of any man, or class of men in the 
word of God makes it the 
of their 
Under these 


ty, the duty 


of each individual to judge pretensions 


by their works, iippressions, we 


solicit the eareful and candid attention of 
reader to the prece in our first page 
spect which Christian Ovators should show for 
their hearers.”? 


The Trea 


Mission 


rsurer of the Beston Daptist Foreign 


Soc ty acknowledzes the receipt. of 
from a friend in 
Mr. Sharp, 
for (he benefit of the Mics:onoary Station occupied 
by Mr. M’Coy st the American 
Indians. The Female Mite Society Dedham 
have also recently commmn ic for the benefii 
of Toreign 


their Jetter to the Tre following 
—* May every Christian feel 


lars, Communicated 


of Boston, by the 


twenty de 


the vieinits Rev. 


the Rev. » among 


ated, 


Missions, $15 14 ets. secompenying 


asurer with the 


benevolent hop 


a great sin to be ihe in euch a time, Ww hen there 


are so many Valuable objects which demand ex- 


ertion, and when every moment 


of God, 


is bringing us 
nesrer to the bar hefore which we must 


render a solemn account how we have improved 


the blessings bestowed upon us.” 


The Publisher of the 


gratefully acknowledges the protection of a kind 


Christian Watchman 


Providence, in the preservation of his property 
ght. 


or persons forced the lock on the door of his 


on Wednesday ni Some evil-minced person 


r-Office, und the leck of his desk also; 


Printing 


hut whether the villain or villains received some 


unaccountable alarm, or not, no plunder was 
borne from his Office. 


Life of Michael Martin, the Convict.—In a 
review of this pamphletin the Christian Disciple 
for Nov. and Dee, in which this singular narra- 
tive is highly censured, we find the following ju- 
dicious remarks, We hope the reading of them 
may be profitable, and that those who have seen 
the statements of this villain will retain the ob- 
which ‘follow; and that those who 
will be satisiied that his tales are dan- 
c-pectally to the moral principles of our 


servations 


have not, 
gerous, 
vouth,. 

% Where {he vices ofa man 
yver, tia’ k at them 
erful alarm * ora!) 
circumstances by 
make them 
of genius an 
which they 


are so garnished 
without any pow- 
where the 

sccompanle d, 
brilliant ¢fforts 
& gross crimes, 


we can lo 


your in sensibility s 
they are 
appear rather as the 


tenterprise, th 


whi 


an as th 
actually are: where 
them, an effort is ma 
of terms 
mit them endeavor to 
from, themselves, 


,in speaking of 
de tosoften them by the use 
their deformity 
‘ttheir own con- 
before us robbery 
is termed ot is i fiine g, ied } icking pockets 00- 
ly borrowing woney , and where especially their 
vi repr associated with virtues, 
which serve as bsauvion, and the 
ter of the crime is atieapted to be softened by 
the be of the plunder in charity ; and 
Nnally, where the story ef an aliost unpal illel- 
edserms of crimes Is given in a Way 
wake them iavgh than to make them shud: 
there the effect must be bad. ‘Thus ss ‘he objec- 
tion that we make to the book before us; andit 
ig appheable in allits extent 

We byection to th 
a kind not cai thie ! 


Stet 


cones 7 
and to qui 


sciences: as When in the case 


cs aft FchleG as 


a Coli} 
stowment 


rather to 


fer ;— 


aud foree. 
have another is narrative of 
é lhe writer 
rlrcusar pais to persuade 
las wretched man was that 
Ihe the 
overed auy emotion 
thour dreW nigh, a 
preparations tor his execution, or 
¢ the fatal platform. He would 
, thal after this atrocious villian 
Lis dast Cxtroordimary but unsuecess- 
thattempt to had given up all hopes 
Mf afterw it, bis mind under- 
; and having made 
ns to bis priest and received the ho- 
which to our Views appears to be 
1 of th 


sbsoiution 


foreg Ze 
us to h 
us, U 


of a bero and 


ave n I 
{ 


wi the Ger ify of 


a good christian. 
resdion that lartin 


AS 


repels 
aise 


ot jeer or alarm asthe tis s he 
Withesscd the 
aS he ascend 


us b 


+d mad 


wave 
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ieve 


‘ tec! 
rds ete H 


-tf 


Wentam ryorulye 
yn 


ly acre 


hange 
his ¢ *SstU 
lucit, 
hort of a profanatk 
med 
ough claimed as a privilege the 
nureh, mm. in the 
mmupity, an unhalic 
Cries EX] rated, 
hthe self-comp!l 
corauimg to 
think something 
of his penitence, 
would only res- 
course of Crimes, Wil bh 
cut off by the righteous 
On the whole, we can 


en 
Romish 
testant « wed 
palion 5 he 

prepared to die 
geod many; satis 


and 
acency ota 
his own 


ems lis 
Wile 
count, 


trom We 


be inter 

that the contin 

bri to the 

w about to be 


sinceruy 

[ this ile 
tore 
was hve 
judgment of the laws. 
hardly conceive of any thing of this nature 
more pernicious mora. te ticie ney W ith a consider- 
able part of the community: or more likely to 
nd eml men im the comiunts- 
fcrimes than such a history as this: 
h we -ee a \ ter a long course 
st atrocious and bold iniquity, always 


la 
encourage aeu 


sion 
wh 
ofn 
cesstulin his crimes, and aiw aping detec- 
tion in a Most extraor Ty manner until the 
Jastact: aad, when apprehended aud condem- 
ned, and there remained no chance escape, 
represented as sudade nly ations fer 
by his con receiving a sentet 
giveness and of future felicity 
hy, expressing his) wish 
nd happy be 


Une tall, a 
ays CSC 
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mn 


ot 
his crimes 
fessions ce of f 
au assurance 
relig 
{ kno\ 


art 


from 
that 
felt; 
auay rather 
on, than the de- 
rimes and their 


ith ‘onsean c our ‘ r 
i © Gq , . i Tt, 
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others cou! 
and ther 
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testation and he 


dey ted 
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NEW-YORK r SY] E INFIRMARY. 
The Report of the Surgeons of this Institution 
The 


re parts of that Report, which partic- 


was made onthe first of January, 1822. 
following a 
ularly deserve remembrance. 

“ Of the many visitors, who, at different peri- 
ods, have been present at the lofirma.y, during 
the time of prescription, not one has departe: d, 
but with the fullest persuasion of its use falinnee. 
The have been removed, 
and the hopes of its friends confi irmed, 

The future utefulness of this institution may 
fairly be estimated, by attending to its Progress 


doubts of the sce ptic 


| thus fur, andto the history of similar ones in Eu- 
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.** on the re- | 





. by which without donbt those who come | 


Chaface- 








is sacred rite ; 

, the bestowment | 
opinion of | 
usur- | 


is | 


ac- | 
may | 


of a: 


m | 


suc- | 


a 


rope. ‘The * London lusrmary for curing dis- 
eases of the Eye,’? was founded in 16v4, under 
auspices no more favourable than our own; but 
so tu ly is its importance ac knowlecged, that ten 
similar ones have since been founded in diferent 
parts of Great Britain: its celebrity has re ached 
the remotest corners of the globe, and ifs bles- 
sings are diffused, wherever the English language 
is known, 

She whole number of patients treated at the 
New-York Infirmary, from Aug. 14th, 182), to 
Jan. Ist, 1822, is 11.0. Of this number, 801 arb 
cured; 23 were rel ved ; 32 appeared to be in- 
curable; 17 re -_ ed to submit to the treatment 
prescribed ; 3 died of other diseases while un der 
treatment at the Infirmary; the results of 142 
spnot be ascertained ; and 102 remain in 
ndanee, 


Cases ¢ 
alts 

Of the 51 cases of cataract, three were persons 
born blind from this cause, and in each, sight 
was restored by operations. 

New-York Grand Canal.—Goy. Clinton, in bis 
speech to the N. York Legislature, says—** Up- 
on a full and comprebensive View of the whole 
operation, we may confidently pronounce, that 
before the termination of the year 1823, there 
will be a complete and uninterrupted navigation 
from the w mans of the Hudson river to lakes Erie 
and Champlain, comprehending an extent of up- 
wards of 425 miles, all of which will be accom- 
plished since the 4th day of July, 1817.” 


Five among the most respectable merchants of 
New-York, as a committee of the Chamber o! 
Commerce, bave advertised their mtention of ap- 
plying to the Legislature of the State, for power 
to hold real and personal estate to the amount of 
half a maiilion of dollars, for the sole purpose of 
erecting an Exchange. 

It rarely becomes our painful duty, 
Philad. Gaz. of Jan. 24) to announce so distress- 
ing a circumstance as that whieh occurred this 
worming. ‘Phat spacious building, reared by the 
muuticence and bnmanity of our fellow-citizens, 
THE ORPHAN ASYLUM, is reduced to ash- 
es!—About 3 o’clock the Matron was aroused 
from her sleep by some of the children in’ the 
a joining reom, complaining of the house being 
full of smoke. She and her daughter immediate- 
ly got up, and on reaching the door leading to 
the cellar, discovered it to be in a blaze. She 
immediately hastened to the children’s apart- 
ments to assist them in their escape ;—by the 
time this was effected, the interior of the build- 
ing Was enwrapt in flames. Not a vestige of this 
beantiful Ediiice remains, but cracked and tot- 
tering walls, All that was under the roof of a 
combustible nature has been destroyed, und near- 
ly one hundred Orphans suddenly driven from 
their Asylum entirely destitute. Twenty-three 
of these little unfortunates are still missing, and 
itis feared they perished in the flames. i 

The building which bas been thus suddenly 
destroyed was acommodions and beautiful struc- 
ture, situated at the corner of C herry-street and 
Pifth-street from Schuylkill—its dimensions were 
56 by 53 feet, and that of the lot on which it 
was erected, 1O0 by 134 feet. By the last report 
of the managers, if appears the Asylum had un. 
der its care nearly one hundred children, and 
fears are cntertained lest one fourth of their num- 
ber have perished. As to its pecuniary concerns, 
i belanee 200 dollars only remained in the 
hands of the Treasurer at tiat time. All these 

ireumustances unite, and give additional force to 
the petitions of the Society, which loudly and 
most peculiarly oppeal to every one who has it 
in his pewer to aid them by his individual abili- 
tv, and by his exertions to excite the assistance 
of others. 7 ie loss exccecded 8,000 dollars. 
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We hear from Harpswell, that on Thursday 
morning last, between the hours of 12 and 1 0’- 
clock, the dwelling house of Messrs. Robert and 
William Bastow, was discovered to be on fire— 
not, however, until ithad made such progress as 
to render it impossible to extinguish it. The 
Bastows and their families, consisting of 
12 persons, tneluding 4 small children, were all 
asleep in the house at the time, unconscious 
any danger. The fire was not discovered until 
the Names bad burst into the room where they 
were asleep. Thus circumstanced, witiout the 
possibility of putting on a single garment, they 
were reduced to the necessity, on that excessive 
cold night, of jumping out of the windows, with- 
out any other than their sleeping clothes; and in 
this situation they were compelled to travel near- 
ly a quarter of a mile to their nearest neighbours, 

mong the sufferers was an old gentleman about 
77 years of age, and a lady about 70—the former 
of whom was very badly frozen. The latter, 
providentially slept with ber stockings on, and 
reached the place without much injary. It 
hardly necessary to adc, that by this dispensa- 
tion the sufferers are not only deprived of ashel- 
ter, but of every other necessary of Itfe—and that 
their situation ealls londly on the commiseration 
and charity of a liberal public. —Portland Gaz. 

On Saturday last, the elegant Academy edi- 
fice in South Bridgewater, was destroyed by fire. 
The fire was discovered at school hours, in the 
morning. in the inside of the roof, and though 
prompt and efficient aid was afforded, no exer- 
tion could save it. ‘The committee have procur- 
ed agood and convenient house for the accom- 
modation ofthe School, whichis stil] under the 
direction of Mr. Ff. B. Farnsworth, the Precep- 
tor, and they are taking active measures for re- 
building the Academy immediately. 


Messrs. 
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Intelligence bas been re eceievd it Charleston 
from Havana, that the U.S. brig Enterprize had 
captured four piratical schooners three of which 
she destroyed. 

It is proposed ta organize a Company in New- 
port, for the purpose of establishing a Horse 
Boat, in lieu of the incommodious, if not danver- 
ous beats. now used for the transportation of 
passengers, &e, across bristol Ferry. The pub- 
lic are much interested in the this 
project to facilitate a safe and expeditious com- 
munication between duferent parts State. 

[Pr wridence Gaz, 

The Mechanics Society in New York has es- 
tablished a school for the eaucation princip: Ny of 
children of mechanics, which has been in sue- 
cessful operation for nearly ayear anda half. and 
mposed of nearly one hundred scholars. 

H appears that one fifih of ali the deaths in 
New York, the last year, were *‘from that incres- 
sing and terrible irge of our country, ¢/ 
Consumption !° r 
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Salaries in Maine.—The membe 
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} Free white males under 


The Census of 1820 comprises the 


following 

descriptions of persons. 

10 yeors, 

between 10 and 16, 

between 16 and 26, 

between 26 and 45, 

over 45, 

Free white female sunder 10 years, 
between 10 and i6, ; GOAYI2 
between 16 and 26, 7380,6E 
between 26 and 45. 


over 45, 


7 1 O68 


46 2.449 


' Of the above, are engaged in agricul- 


Judith 





3 vears—Edward W. 


ture, 2,065,439 
in commerce, 3.0 
in manufactures, 
and foreigners nor naturalized, 
Male Slaves, under 14 years, 
Females under id, 
Males between 14 and 26, 
Females between 14 and 26, 
Males between 206 and 
Females between 
Males above 45, 
Females above 45, 
Free coloured person under 14 years, 
Males, 47,649 
Females, 45, 
between 11 and 26, males, 
females, 
and 45 2, males, 
females, 
over 45, 


97 
349,247 

58.656 
342,460 
823,014 
202,248 
201.509 
162,950 
151,922 

77,013 


0,320 


15, 
26 and 45, 


Hoo 


between 26 


males, 
females, 
Other persons not taxed, me Indians, 4,03 
Total number of Slavesin U. 1,331,436. 
AVBAND 

The deaths in Salem in 1821, were 298; 
males and 145 females. 30 died of ae 
19 by intemperance. In addition, 38 of the in- 
habitants have been ascertained to ined died at 
sea. This list includes the deaths at the Alins- 
House, viz. 19. The average number of residents 
at the Alms House in 1821 was about 300.—In 
1820 the number of deaths there was 32; the avy- 
erage pumber of residents 260. According to 
the former bills of mortality, the deaths in 1816 
were 194—in 1819, 195—in 1820, 141. But it is 
believed that the actual number in those years 
was much larger. There is no doubt, however, 
that the number of deaths the last year was con- 
siderably more than usnal, By the last census, 
Salem contained 12,707 inhabitants. 


». 
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Massachusetts General Hospital. 

At the late anaual organization of the Corpora- 
tion of the Massachusetts General Hospital, the 
following Officers have been elected, viz:— 

lis Hon. WILLIAM PHILLIPS, President 

Hon. JAMES PER KINS, Vice Presrdent. 

NATH?OL P. RUSSELL, Esq, T'reasurer 

Joseph May, Ebenezer Francis, Joseph Head, 
Thomas W. Ward, Gamatiel Bradford, Richard 
Sullivan, Samuel Applet on, Theo. Lyman, Jun. 
Ls bows —'Truste ne elected by the Corporation. 

Joseph Coolidge, Daniel P. Parker. Jonathan 
P billip s, John Be Iknap, Esq?rs.—Trustees elect- 
ed Dy the Board of Visiters, 

Henry Codman, Esq, Secretary. 

And the offices of the two Departments of the 
Institution, the Asylum for the Insane, Chorles- 
town, and the Hospital in Boston, ere filled as 
follows, viz: 

Rufus Wyman, M. D. Physician and Superin- 
tendant of the Asylum for the Insane. 

Nathaniel Fletcher, Superintendant of the 
Hospital. 

Dr. Jotin C. Warren, Acting 
Hospital. 

Dr. James Jac skson, Acting Physician, 

Dr. Walter C hanning g. Assistant do, gg 

Dr. Joshua Greene, ‘Hou e Apothecary, do. 

we eennny 
INSTALLATION, 

On Wednesday the 16th Jan. the Rev. DanreEn 
Dawa, late President of Dartmouth College, was 
installed into the pastoral charge of the first Par- 
ish in Londonderry. Introductory prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Bradford, of New-Boston; Sermon by 
the Rev. Mr. Dana, of Marolehead; Consecrat- 
ing prayer by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, of Hampstead ; 
Charge by the Rev. Mr. Miltimore, of Newbury ; 
hight hand of beliowship by the Rev. Mr. Har- 
ris, of Londonderry ; Charge to the people by the 
Rev. Mr. Williams, of Newburyport ; Conciud- 
ing prayer by the Rev, Mr. Miltimore, of Fal- 
mouth, N.H. 


Surgeon of the 
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MARRIED, 

In this town, Mr. John Moilineax, to Miss Al- 
mira Blood, eldest daughter of Capt. Stephen B, 
—‘ir, Enoch Brown to Miss Ehza Picrce.--Mr. 
Daniel F. Hunting to Miss Susan G. Foster. 

In Sedgwick, Me. Col. Rowland Carlten, to 
Miss Susan Gale Merril, daughter of the Rev. 
Daniel M. both of Sedewick. 

In Hallowell, on Sunday evening last, by Rev. 
Mr. Chessman, Mr. Vhilip R. Norcross to Miss 


. Lane. 





DIED, 

In this town, Caroline A, Harringten, ag. 14. 
Mr. John Clark, 58—Mrs. Catharine Butler. 69. 
Mr. James Winneberger, 71—Charles H. Reed, 
only son ot Mr, Jas. Vose, 
4 years. 

in Lillerica, Miss RebeccaWyer, aged 
Stockbridge Miss Clarissa Olmstead, 25—In New- 
bury, Mr. Amos Plummer, 19—I!n Portland, Mrs. 
Hannah Marti, 60—-In Falmouth, widow Susan- 
nah Morse, 95—In Providence, Capt. Geo. Eddy, 
52—John VT. Spalding, Esq. 51—!n Harpswell, 
Capt. Simeon Hopkins, a native of Boston, 91— 
In cniry ay Mr. Mark Noble. 66—In Middle- 
borough, Maj, Samuel White, 54—I!n East Bridge- 
water, Mr. Eieazer Keith, 52—In Nantuc ket, Mr. 
William Ellis, 84—In Salem, N.H. Hon. ‘Giles 
Betton, 58—In Portsmouth, Ohio, Samuel Scott 
W ilkinson, Esq. ¢ a resident of Maine. 
He was a native of Smithficld, aud a graduate of 
ata University. —In Charleston, $C. Ca pt. 
Joseph Hunt, a native of this town, but for many 
years a resident of that city.—In Gosport, Vj ing. 
Lieut. Hieury E. Dix, of the Murine C orps, a na- 
tive of this state.—At Port-au-Prince, Parker M’ 
Cobb, eldest son of Niciolas Lovell, esq. of Bath, 
aged 16. 

In New Hartford, Mrs. Higby, censort of Mr. 
Joseph Higby, sen. aged $3. Mrs. H. had been 
afflicted with a dropsical complaint for more than 
40 years, during which time there had be 
from her 49 galions. 
complaints she manilested the utmost patence 
and resignation. 

In Sutton, N. H. Mr. 
of lreland—-death occas: 


quantity of o2loftansij 
Jan. Mrs. Sanat 


lu Rand tolph, on 

SPEAR, wile of Mr. Josepis Spear, aged 12 
was amember of the North Baptist Church in 
that town; and is the first member who has de- 
ceased since the C rey, containing 61 meaibers, 
ov, 1819, 
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Just Published, 
The Hundred Wi enders of the 


World, 
Mee ecovdine Kingdoms of Nat 
P i rding to the latest and best author- 
ities, illustated by Enugravings. By the Rev. 
rke. From the tenth Londen editi nN. 
ite by RIC HARDSON & LORD. N 
rrofall. web. - 
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“Len and Manners. 

JAMES LORING, NO. 2, CORNHILL, 
- AS for sale—** A Guide to Men and Man- 

-R ners: cons siting of C1 perierbeid’s Advice 
to Lis Son—The Polite Philosopher, or An ssa 
on the Art which makes a men beppy in hinmesell, 
and eereeable to others—!c rayce i 33 
a Principle—Lord Burleigh’s Ten Precepts to his 
Son—A Mother's Advice to her Son--Reche 1 
cault’s Maxin c— The \ ay to Wealth, &C VF 
With a frontispicee. Price §1. 

Just published, price 25 cts. KARAHAMLLY ; 
an Ow his hie an Tale. Ss The ir land 
idols ; they worship the work of their own hands, 
thatwhich their own fingers hare made.’—Isaiah 
i. 8, Feb. 2 


Noah, a Yor nM. 
POR $ AL FE, by - incoln & Edmands, No. 
Cornhill, an original Poem, entit e! NOAH 
describing the ea a events unfolded on the sa 
cred page 50 cts. Feb, 2. 


ae also fulio f 
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- To School C omnitices and bi riclors 
Youih. 

Lincoln & Kadmands, 

'U. 53, CORNHILE, 

Have just published their Sixnta Edition of 


ADAMS’ GEOGRAPHY, 

In Three Parts—on an Improved Plan--fer 
Sc h r is. 

HE peculiar excellencies of this workx, are, 

—Vhat the First Part consists of Geogr: iph 
ical Orthography, divided and accented—That 
| the Second Port is a complete exercise on the 
Maps—That the Third Part is a desc ription of 
the earth, manners and customs of the inhabit- 
anfs, manufactures, commerce, governme nt, naf 
ural and artificial curiosities, &e. to be read in 
Classes. 

This work is accompanied with a valuab 
ATLAS. ‘There is an intimate connexion be. 
tween the Geography and Atlas here presented - 
From the Atlas, the boundaries of countries, sit 
nation of places, the course of mountains, rivers, 
&e. are to be learnt; and, as Dr. Watts re- 
mmarks——** the situation of the parts of the éarth 
are better Jesvnt by one day's conversing witha 
mop, thin by merely reaaing the deseription of 
their situation a hundred times over in books of 
Geography,” At the close of the volume are 
Directions for the Construction of Maps, which 
are plain and easy; and the exercise itself is ve- 
ry Important to every Stud nt of Ge ograp hy.— 
Dr. Adam s, the Author of this work, is we i! 
known to the public as having furnished youth 
with several valuable School Books, particularly 
the Scholars rithmetic. 

‘thus, while many modern Geographers have 
rendered their works unsuitable for a reading 
neat, this plan unites the advantages of reading 
in classes, and studying the Maps.—Foreommon 
Schools it stands unrivalled. Masters in the vi- 
cinity are invited to examine it. 

Price—Geography and Atlas, $1 


AKW MEDICAL BOOKS. 
N Introduction to the practice of Mid- 
wifery, by Thomas Denman, M. D.—Licen- 

tiate in midwifery of the College of Physicians, 
London :-—tfrom the lust London edition, revised 
by the Anthor—with Notes and Emendations— 
by John W. Francis, M. D. Professor of Ob- 
stetrics and tie Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren in the University of the State of New- 
York, &c. &c. 

Observations on the use and abuse of Mercu- 
rial Medicmes in various diseases, by James 
Hamilton, jr. M, D.—just published and for sale 
by R. P. & C. Williams, Cornhill-square, where 
will be found a great variety of Medical and Mis 
cellaneous Books. Nov. 10. 


AMERICAN ORATOR. 
AMES LORING has for sale at his 
Book store—Vhe American Orator, or Ele- 
gant Extracts in Prose and Poetry ; comprehenu- 
ing a diversity of Oratorical Specimens, of the 
eloquence of popular assembhes, of the bar, of 
the pulpit, &c. Intended for the use of schools 

and Academies. By IncnEase Coozn 
Dec. 1 


RICHARDSON & LORD, 


“AVE just publis shed the second edit on 
the EVANGELICAL INSTRUC 


~’ 











O« 


TOR, de- 


I 


signed tor the use of schools and tamilies.—Ded- 


icated in the Massachusetts Peace Society, by 


Winniam Connier, A. M. 
&-3> The price of this book is 3'7 1-2 cts. sin- 
gle, 83,25 per doz. and 25 dols. per Lundred.— 
Size of the American Vreceptor and Art of Read- 
ing. 

For sale by the Publishers, Boston; by G. 
Trumbull, Worcester ; by the Booksellers in 
Hallowell, Portland, Portsmouth, Providence, 
Newport, Keene, &c. Nor. 24. 





Christian Mimanack. 

AMES LORING, No. 2, Cornhill, lias for sale 
eF a tew copies of the CHRISTIAN ALM 4- 
NACK, for 1822. Vhis Almanach, besides give 
ing matter usually contained in a work of this 
kind, presents a summery view of the present 
religous state of the world, thereby rendering it 
a useful book for reference. "Jan. 19. 


THE 
eVational Intelligencer, 


PUBLISHED AT THE CITY 
i printed Daily, at Ten Dollars per annum 
. and three Times a Week (except for a few 
months of the Summer, when it published 
Twice a Week) at Six Dollars per annom., 
Phis paper ts the only one that publishes 
Procee 
gress, and contains a more reguler, 
te Report of these 1] 
nion. It contains, 
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VE -VTEAR, 
BY SELLECI 
w-Year ! and pray what is new, 

With bi or ber, or me, or you? 

Pear reader, let’s Consicer ; 
Would it be new if Vice were still 
Rid ng at Fortune’s » jendid wheel, 
And Virtue trudging at her heel, 

And Couscience up for highest bidder 


Are anv less 
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TUE 


‘ils 


Pray what is new: 
Extravagant in fi 
Are Old Year’s habits 
Reare Pride high her te 
Is Malice banished fr 
And ts the reign of 


Ha = oe been driven he 
Has Folly 
ote is Vile 
Has Vanity now ce 
Are prudes less prim, 
Or coquettes more true hearted ; 
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Avorice ended? 
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Intemperance departed : 
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» mechanic se to fret 
Over the j ng unsettis d debt, 

Due trom the rich celinquent ? 
Can Printe Ts yet escape from care, 
And a for punctu ‘ payment, 
‘labour and their ink we "42 


Does th 
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here 
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Does Time, with swift and steady pace, 
A less unprofitable race 
Pursue, this year, than all may trace 
In years that have preceded ¢ 
And when he points to that great sea, 
A shoreless, vast Kternity, 
Where we are bound, as well as he 


Is the dread signal heeded ? 


If pot, ales! what is there new, 

That's worth a thought, to me or 
Or cause for gratulation ? 

Tis but the dull old story over; 

‘the moment’s new, and no thing more ; 
Time has not chang’d his st 
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OBSERVATIONS 
Relutive to the Hebrew Language 

Among the various objects of literary 
pursuit which have commanded the 
tention of the learned in Europe and A- 
merica, the Hebrew Language may be 
named as holding a distinguished place.— 
It has been revered from the earliest 
ges, and ifs utility universally, 
tacitly admitted, because it is net oniy 
studied by the learned, but a knowledge 
of it is sometimes earnestly by 
persons who do not aspire after literary 
fame. And we shail Gnd, on enquiry, that 
wherever the christian religion is profes 
sed, there are many. even amorg the un- 
lettered, who. with equal simplic ity and 
sincerity, express their desire of receiv- 
to” information relative to the sacred lan- 
guage in which our religious records were 


ut- 


it- 
is though 


Is 


desired 


conveyed to usfrom the earliest periods | 


of time. 
On examining into this department of lit- 
erature, it will be ascertained, that there 


are few in this nation who have made ev- | 


en a moderate proficiency in Hebrew :— 


that it is net considered as a necessary 


qualification for orders, and that some of 


vur most eminent divines, if not entirely 
iguorant of it, have certainly given it a 
very limited share of their attention. 
‘Lhe importance of this language in the 
science of theology, is, | believe, 
sally acknowledged. Every student 
div nity, emulous of distinction, and 
sessing a spirit of philological research, 
woald, | presume, of his own accord, 
guage, which is calculated to throw so 
mach light on the scriptures, by enabling 
him the better tocomprebend the allusions 


which are made in them to the laws, re- 


ligion, manners, and nations in the earliest 

ages. 

Its utilitv, however, is not confined 
of theology, but it may 


the 
s instrumental in 


to 
profession 
further be constlered as 
accellerating the means of acquiring gen- 
eral information, the grand object of ev- 
ery art and science, and indeed of all that 
is denominated learning. From the He- 
brew is derived several of those living 
lang ages and dialects which are spoken 
over the extensive regions of Africa and 
“fc ty We need but mention hen Syriac, 
which is still the langnage 
an Arabic. which is yi tol 
by one third of the human race. For 
these lancnages the Flebrew is a 
and will faeilitate the acu! ing of 

as the Italian is more readi'y acquired by 
stance of its parent the Latin. and 
the Romatc hy that of t Greek.— 
The knowledz of oriental t 
iaily of those just mentioned, is by many 
considered as a desideratnm in our politic. 
al andcommercial relations with Mahome- 
dan countries. and sach consi ler. vtions will 
impor- 
crease in 
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This observation is founded 
cu nstances :—the dignity of the person, 
who is set ferth in the ge spel, the true 
— and the supreme 


hy whom he is set fort! 


on two cir- 


as 
propmtiatory authort- 
tv of Him. 
ct of foith. 
ance :—** Christ 
set forth.” 

When we consider the Divine dignity 
cf the Mediator between God and men, 
“the great high priest of ou profession ; 
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whatever can it ipart. 
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ing else 
Cuaist that died.’ 

se_r.”” It is true, th 
alone could obey,and could suffer, But 
if it be also true, thatthe human nature 
of him, who obeyed and suffered, was as- 
sociated in his one person, with the Di- 
vine, that man’s mind must be singularly 
constituted. who the 


nat per eive 
diference between 


does 
what is done and suf- 
fered | by an ordinary mortal. aod what is 
done and safiered by aman in union with 
Deity; and whe tricmphs in the discov- 
ery, that thiscan be no more after ali 
than human merit. and human su‘lerings. 
Upon such a principle as this, were a 
nighty m®aarch to perform an act of sig- 
nal condescension and merey, by voluntar- 
ilv submitting to various suiterings, for the 


Selivaoaninn of the meanest of his a“ 


| jects from existing er apprehended misery 
j} —it might be 


‘Royulty cannot act; 
Royalty cannot satler :—it 1s the man only 
and not the king that acts and sutlers :— 
so that the actions and the sufferines of 
the king should be considered in no other 
light than as the actions and sufferings of 
beggar.”--I am aware, that 
all comparisons of this kind fall infinitely 
below the subject which they are brought 
co tilustrate f have 
inerely to show the fotility of the princi- 
ple on which sach ! 


said, 


ihe poorest 


adduced this one, 


objectors proceed, 
alge ; 

humiliation ct 

f the human na- 
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Besides 3 the ah li Jesus, 
including his asswanpiion © 
ture, as well 
that matnre, 
satisfaction in his beleved Son, and conse- 
the p cause of lorgive- 
ness and bless sinner.* 

The doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, 


then, is not, by anv me In- 


ea in 


quently recuring 
‘ng to the 


ans, a useless 


| 
sulated truth ;—a truth on which no oth- 


er truths sth en Viewed in connexion 

ith ihe atonement, it is that which im- 
te te ry to all that Jesus did and suffered, 
for t} n of 
lar walue, and its eflicacy .—it 

that which their 
erandeur to the doctrines of the cross, el- 
them above all that teye hath 
or that had entered in- 
to the heart of man to conceive; 
vesting the whole Christian system with 
aradiint and heavenly glory, like that, 
which beamed around the trausigured 
Saviour on the Holy mount. 

The second source of our security, in 
resting our hopes on this foundation, ts, 
the authority by which it is here represen- 
ted as revealed and sanctioned ;—-** Whom 
Gop hath set forth.’ 

God had set him forth partially, and 
with comparative ovscurity, by the law 
and the prophets ; and ke sow exhibits 
him in the gospel, with all the clearness 
t testimony, 2s a propitiatory 
through faith in hisbleod. God was the 
Suvereign whom our had otiended, 
and at whose mercy we consequently lay. 

He alone, wqen his creatures had ‘fal- 
len by their iniquity, hada right to ce. 
termine whether any remedy should be 
appomted for them at all ;—and if any, 
what that remedy should be.—-if He,there- 
fore, has made known a ground of hope 
for the guilty, we cannot snrely wish for 
firmer security, or for any higher war- 
rant, or encouragement, to rely on that 
ground with unshaken confidence. It 
Jehovah that hath said, *Behold 1 lay in 
Zion ter a foundation, a stone, a tried 
stone.a precious coybper stone, a sure 
foundation: he that beheveth on him 
shall not be ashamed.t And know 
what this foundation is: ‘other foundation 
can no man lav than thatis laid, which ts 


t 
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1e Salvatth a lost w: orld, 
saving 
ccmamunicates 


evating 


sins 


is 


ve 


It is with God, as ‘the Judge of all that 
‘we have to do :’--and when we tremble 
at the thought of his purity and justice, 
in anticipatiog our appearance at his dread 
tribunal, there ts ne hints that can impart 
peace to the troubled conscience, 
hope to the sinking heart. but the word 
of that Being himself to whom we have 
to render ouraccount. Something which 
which be has given us bis authority 
trust. is absolutely necessary to solid 

satistactor Vv pe ace ;—to peace, 0 of which 
the source will bear to be thought of and 
examined, 
gospel: where ‘God hath set forth Christ 
asa propitiatory through faith in his blood, 


to declare his righteousness tn the remis- | 


be just. and 
lieve th in Je- 
this that im- 
every thing 
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‘To discover the 


question, 
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true 
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tii 
with himself?” 
swer to this question, let me 
to have recourse directly to the word of 
God. 
ed, and imbibe the spirit of those holy 

» that word was written, vou 

he—and it will come trema 


If vou believe what isthere testif- 


by wh 
cuare I] 


vlowing heart—** God forbid that 1 oe 1} 


vlory. save in the cross of the Lore Jesus 
Christ: by whom the world is obese 
unto me. and I unto the world.” * [count 
ns things but loss, for the excellency of 

he knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord : 
count them but that : may win 
Christ, and be four d in him, not having 
mine own mghteor h 
law, bui that fabiah3 1s by the faith ot ¢ hrist, 
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as all that he did and suffer. | 
is the groundoft God’s | 





its peca- | 
is | 
sublime 
the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 





and | 
| Gods; for we believe that we donot kuow 
| What we should pray for as we ought ;— 
| but vet we believe that the 
lie has approved and accepted, and on | helpeth our infirmities, and maketh inter- 

to | 
and | 
| Who searcheth the heart, 


This we have in the glorious | 


/ rain, and it rained not on the earth for the 
; Space of three years and six months—and 
/agato he prayed thatit might rain, and it 
| rained upon the 
to all the | 
can | 
| sien of sinners, 


stimony of i 


ane | 


32 


ever the righ teousness Ww hich is of God by | 


faith.’ —* Unto Him that loved us, and 


and bath made us kings and priests unto 


| God even his Father—to him be glory and 


dominion, forever and ever. Amen !’* 


—_— 


* Gal. 


~ 


Phil. ii. 8,9. Rev. i, 5, 6. 


ciliios 
From the Christian Herald. 
PRAYER OF FAITH. 
Mr. Eprror, 

‘The importance of the sulject is our 
only apology for offering to your readers 
the fu llowing thoughts on the prayer of 
fatth. 

It is our fixed belief, Sir, and we think 
we can never doubt, but there is such a 
thing as effectual prayer, which wr in- 
fallibly bring from God, through . 
Christ, the identical blessing which 
sought in it. We believe that Christ has 
chosen his children and ordained them ;— 
that they should go and bring forth fruit, 
and that their fruit should remain; and 
whatsoever they should ask of the Father 
in hisname, he may give it them; and 
me at if they abide in him, and his words a- 

bide in the om, they shall ask what they will 
and it shall be done unto them, John xv.7 
is. We believe that when we do those 
things that are pleasing in the sight of God 
“shall receive whatsoever we ask of 

And this is our confidence in 


vi. 14. 


Jesus 


is 


we 
him. 


< é ; | sed for his sins, 
washed us frém our sins in his own blood, | ae hie 
| you: 


ent agreed to jom 





him, | 


| 





that if we ask any thing according to his | 


commandment, he heareth us; and if we 


know that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, | 


we know that we have the petit ns that we 
desired of bim, 1 John ii,22, and v. 14, 
15. We believe that all things whatsoever 
we shall ask in prayer, believing, we shall 
receive, Mat. 21, 22. We believe that 
whatsoever we ask in the name of Christ, 
he will do it, that the Father may be glo- 
rified in him; and that if we shall ask any 
name he will do it for us.— 
whalsoever we shall ask the 
he will give it us, 
and 


-_-* 


thing in bis 
Moreover, 
Father in Christ’s name, 
aud that if we ask we shall receive, 
our joy shall be fall, John xiv. 15, 14, and 
XVi. We believe that what things 
soever we desire when we pray, if we be- 
lieve that we shall receive them, we shail 
have them, Mark xi. 24. We believe that 


> Oo 
SIq os 


that in answer to it, the Lord shail raise 
him up; and if he have committed sins 
they shall be forgiven him, and that the 
effectual fervent prayer of a mghteous 
man may avail as much in us as it did in E- 
lias, James, v. 15—20. We believe that 
if any two of God’s children shall agree 
on earth, as touching any thing that they 

shall ask. that it shall be done for them, 
by their Father who is in Heaven, Mat. 
xviii. 19. We believe that if any) man 
lack wisdom on this or any other theolog- 
ical subject, he had better ask it of God, 
rather thar of his own reason; for he giv- 

eth liberally unto all men, who ask him, 
and upbraide ‘th not, and God will give it 
him. But let himask in taith, nothing wa- 
vering, for he that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea driven with the wind and toes. 
sed; for, let not that man think that he 
shall receive any thing of the Lord, James 
i. 5—2. We believe that every one that 
asketh receiveth, that every one that see- 
keth findeth, and that to every one that 
knocketh it shall be opened. 

We do not, however, believe that if we 
ask of our Father bread or fish, that he 
will give us a stone, ora serpent; nor for 
asking evil things, do we believe that he 
will, for that petition, give us good things. 





But we believe, that he will give good 
things to those that ask him tor them, | 
Mat. vii. 7—11. We believe that when | 
we ask for blessings, and receive them 
not, it is because that we ask amiss, that 
we may consume them upon our lusts,— 
Jamesiv. 3. We donot believe that it 
is necessary, on this subject. to wait before | 
we pray, ull we know we have the faith 
necessary ; because we believe that whilst 
we are yet speaking, God wiil hear and 
answer us, Isaiah Ixv.—24. Neither do 





we believe that there is any danger of 
praying in this way against the pu rposes of | 


Ghost | 


Holy 


cession for us with groanings which 


not be uttered. 


can- | 
And we believe that God | 
kioweth what 
is the mind ofthe Spirit ; because the Spir- 
it maketh intercession for the saints, ac- 
cording tothe will of God, Rom. viii. 29. 
27. bhins, Sir, was a man of like passions 
with other men, and vet in bis day he 
prayed earnestly to God that it might aot 





earth, 


James v. 


and she brought 


forth her fruit, 17, 18. 


The dis- 


ciples of onr Lord united and prayed for | 


the gift ofthe Spirit, and for the conver- 
and at once they were ail 
tilled with the Holy Ghost—great bold- 
was given unto them, great grace 
was npon themall, and multitudes 
added unto the Lord, Acts iv. 24, toch. v. 
Id. Facts also existing in our own day, 


ness 


were ; ,. 
| Givine ec 


prove thatthe prayer of faith is now e-. 


qually efficacious as in primitive ages. 
We quote trom the New-Haven Relig- 


ious Intelligencer, the following instance: | 


* J will not 
At the « 


place, some of 


let thee go ercept thou bless me.” 
ommencement of the revival in flits 
the brethren were so earnest in 
prayer that they prayed all night. These pray- 
ers, we believe, were answered. One young 
not leit a ne the tat of 
his companion, who was appurently thoughtless, 
him 1} +t he i ad 
place where he should spend the 
raver ior Hic had a slees 
’ uring town, three or ft 
the night m spe 


man, long since, te on le 


inf wrung retire d toa se eret 
riitin 
In aj 


eou.s 


‘ } 
non whore mi 


H hina. jess night. 
i Ar’ 


+vertor some 


ur lent 
tal pr 
he next morning, 
in their prayers, who till then 


id, and who knew ucthing of the con- 


, 
spent most of 
ef their compaii 
that were ice 


us 


as three 
ntifed 
nfirhed 


e stuy 


sake | will not rest. 


were under deep conviction. 
man who had been tor some time distres- 
asked a christian friend to pray 
Do you wish me to pray al! night for 
Yes, said the penitent. A young lady pres- 
in the concert. The awaken- 
ed sinner retired and tried to pray himself, but 
found nocomfort, He went to bed, but he could 
notsleep. He got up and went to the barr, and 
staid ti!l morning in darkness. When the morn- 
ing appeared he was ulmost in despair. As the 
sun ener he left the barn ; there, said he, they 
have done praying g, and 1 am lost forever. The 
moment he let go of this twig, on which he was 
depending, the Saviour received him, and he went 
to his house rejoicing in hope. 

We refer also to the fact of six journey- 
men and apprentices, converted in New- 
Haven, [See Christian Herald, p. 151, vol. 
VIII.] aiso to the following from the Bos- 
ton Recorder : 

in a certain neighbourhood, all the wives were 
persons of piety. ‘Pheir husbands were all irre- 
ligious. These females were given to. prayer. 
For this purpose they met together. ‘Their hus- 
bands were always the subject of prayer. 
prayers were answered, ELrery husband, 
trust, has become a Christian indeed, 

Others are known which have not yet 
been declared to the public. have 
known anumber of sinners who were bro’t 
from darkness to light in the 
prayer, who had been selecte rd, und were 
the specific objects of the petitions offered 
up. And we have no doubt, but that the 
time will soon come, when the christian 
world, and the infidel world too, will have 
more convincing and overwhelming evi- 
dence, that there ts sucha thing as the 
** prayer of faith,” and that God actually 
does hear and answer such prayer. ‘The 

fact that there has heretolore been so lit 
tle of this faith in the earth, Luke xviti. 
8, 1s the probable reason why Zion has so 
often been cast out in the sight of the 
wicked, to the loathing of her person, and 
why so few sinners have been saved. 

The question * how shall we get this 
faith ?? in a Christian. seems to us of the 
same nature as the following in a sinner, 
* how shall LT repent 2? As we would say 
to the latter, believe that you are a sin- 
ner, and that the Bible spe ‘aks to you: so 
we would say to the former, beheve that 
vou are a Christian, and that God in the 
promises speaks to you. 

We do feel, Sir, nm peculiar kind of dis- 
gust, when we think ofattempting to draw 
this subject through the sieve of metaphy- 
sics. Whenit shall have passed the orde- 
al, we feel that itwill have no more com- 
manding influence apon the life ofa chris- 
tian, than it has at this moment; neither 
will it have received any great cegree of 
itlustration, for it will, afier all, stand in 
its own pure and incorruptible 'igbt. The 
promises which inspire it will not be bligh- 
ted, nor the tacts concerning it annihita- 
ted, by all the difficulties which can be 
mustered against it. Nor do we think 
that any more difficulties can be raised a- 
gainst this, than agaist any other Chris- 
tion grace, were the speculative tenden- 
cies of the human mind to be indulged, 
concerning their different causes, effects, 
relations, and ends. We do, indeed, ap- 
prehend no danger from the most thorough 
sifting ofthis subject, but, when all wes 
dene, we should be constrained to return 
to the plain matter of fact, to the law and 
to the testimony, and decide upon the sig- 
nificancy of its phrases by the simple rules 
of philology. But, at the same time, we 
do feel, that ifchristians generally would 
throw away from them ninvety-nine hun- 
dreths of their speculations on all such 
subjects, asso much useless lumber, and 
rely with more entire contidence on the 
simple word of God, they wonid find al- 
together less difficulty, possess more light, 
strength and enjoyment, do vastly more 
good to the church of God and the souls of 
men, and bring an immensely greater rev- 
enue of elory to God their Saviour. 

Were we therefore to advise saints on 
this subject, that advice would be, that 
they believe without doubting what God 
has spoken and promised, and that they o- 
bey without reserve whatever he com- 
mands. And finally, that they believe in 
the * prayer of faita,” and labour and pray 
for its attainment; andthat with the most 
unwavering confidence in the promises, 
they would resolve individually, as did the 
prophet. & exhort their brethren, as he did, 
Isaiah Init. 1,6,7. * For Zion’ssake will 
[not hold my peace. and for Jernsalem’s 
until the riehteous- 
forth as brightness, and 
the salvation thereof as a lamp that burn- 
eth. Ye that make mention of the Lord, 
keep not silence! and give him no rest, 
till he establish, and till he make Jerusa- 
lem a praise in the earth L. F. 

Saini 
THE HOLY SPIRIT, 

Tf we would wish for much of the 
God by his 5y init, we must learn 
value uponit. The first com 
itual infucnuee, is, indeed, inp artes 
requisite ; for it cann 
equate decree except by those 
me the Lord is gracious. “| amfound of 

at songht me not.”? but in subsequent 
the Lord seems very much to 
conduct by 
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for God wiil hear me. 


In another | solation of Israe} in the birth of Cirist: and now 


that that event is past, we are waiting, in a sim- 
ilar manner, for the promise of the Spirit, of 
which the church has hitherto enjoyed bat the 
first fruits. ‘To this the Saviour, atter his resur- 
rection, pointed the expectation of his apostles, 
as emphatically the promise of the Father, which 
they were to receive at the distance of a few 
days; and when it was accomplished at the day 
of i entecc st, we find Pete r i sisting on it as the 
most illustrious proof of his wscension, as well as 
the chief fruit that converts were to resp from 
their repentance and baptism. ** Repentand be 
baptized,” he, ‘“Severy one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sine, 
and ye shall re ceive the gift ct the Holy Ghost: 
for the promise (that is, the promise of the Spirit) 
is to you, and to your children, and to al! that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God 
HW.) The apostle Pau) places it in a sim- 
ilar ivht: when he tells us, ** Christ hes 
edus from the curse of the law, 
curse for us, that the blessing of 
come upon the Centiles ;? aud in what that bles- 
he informs us, by adding, ** that we 
mioht rece ive the | romise of the S} init hy faith.*? 
On this account, pt “ob ibly, he ts sty led the S) ire 
at of promise, thi the + pirit so often promis- 
ed; inthe communication of whom, the promises 
of God so centre, thet it may considered as 
the sum end substance of all the promises. 
Another consideration, whieh evinces the su- 
preme importance of this eilt, is, that, in the es- 
teem of our Lord, it was more than a compensa- 
to his disciples for the loss of bis bodily 
so much superior that he tells 
it was expedient he should leave them tn 
order to make way for it: *¢i/] gonot away, the 
Comforter will not come unto yous but it | de- 
pert, Twill send hun unto you.”? Great as the 
advantages were, which they cerived from his 
yet they remained in a state of minority; 
contracted, their hearts iull of 
earthly adhesions, and a cegree of earnality and 
prejudice attended them. which it was U e « face 
of the Spirit ouly to remove. From bis more am 
great inercuse of 
, to qualify them for 
their work of bearing witness to ¢ hrist, and a 
powerful energy to go forth, whict ler 
their mictstry, though in thenis iil 
ferior, far n succcs+ful than the personal min- 
isity of our Lord. In consequence of his ageney, 
the 58 isties were to bec ome enlightened aud in- 
trepid, and the world convinced. “+I bave many 
things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. But when the Spirit of truth is come, be 
will lead you into all truth. He will convince 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
nent. Accorcingly. after his descent, we find 
the apostles strangely transformed : an unction, 
a fervour, a bolduess, marked their ¢ — to 
which they hod hitherto been strangers ; and 
ed their preac hi ing. thatin 


such conviction attend 
a short time world sunk under 
weapons of their holy wi Norts there 
that this communica- 


any pretence for alleging, 
ifts, since it is 


tion was confined 

asserted to be that Spirit which should abide in 
them for ever, and by which the chureh should 
be distinguished from the world. He is styled, 
‘the Spirit of truth, whom the world could not 
receive, becanse it seeth hire. wot, neither know- 
eth him:? butit is added, ** Ye kus yw lim, for he 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.”—Hail. 
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College. anecdote of her child- 
hood is worthy of preservation, as an encourage- 
ment to parents, and especially mothers, ** to be 
incessantly persevering in their exertions for the 
spiritual welfare of their little children,” 

‘Some of her litle compan‘ons, when she was 
a child, used expressions in their colloquial inter- 
course, Which she had been taught to consider 
as very displeasing to her Maker. Whenshe was 
at the age of about six yeurs, being one day with 
her mlay mates in a garret where there was not 
much light, of them, having noticed that 
she never used the profane language which they 
occasionally uttered without compunctions of 
conscience, and of the import of which they had 
probably but an tmperfect Wledge, told her 
that she should spe ak such rds as they did.--— 
She r rey ppt not, for if Bit 
hall, said they, for we in the garret, 
nob dy will hear you. No, she said, I mans! not 
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